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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

D-Day  plus  30.  Children  born  on  stake   on  June   6,    1944,"   said   the 

June  6,   1944  arrive  this  month  at  Anglican     Bishop     of     Portsmouth, 

the  ripe  old  age  of  30;  one  must,  in  "His    dignity,   his   freedom,   his   in- 

fact,  be  well  over  30  to  remember  dividual   worth,    his    ability   to   ex- 

the  Allied  Invasion  of  Europe  which  press  himself  in  his  own  way  .  .  ." 
marked   the  beginning  of   the   end  "All    that    I    believe    about    the 

for  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  Our  cover  nature  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God 

story  is  about  plans  to  complete  the  .   .   ."  As   an  American  approaches 

construction   of   Portsmouth   Cathe-  Flag  Day,  1974,  well  might  he  ask, 

dral,  England,  as  a  living  memorial  "What    does    Old    Glory    symbolize 

to  that  great  Armada  for  freedom.  to  me?" 

"All  I   believe   about   the   nature 
of  man  in  the  sight  of  God  was  at  Sincerely, 
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Long  May 
It  Wave! 


Flag  Day  is  June  14th. 
Here's  how  Old  Glory 
came  to  be. 


By  Bertha  Newhoff 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  fly- 
ing above  public  buildings  in 
your  city  now  is  the  twenty- 
seventh  version  of  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes."  In  1976  the  nation  cele- 
brates its  Bicentennial;  a  year  later 
will  be  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  flag. 

As  long  as  the  Colonies,  which 
became  the  original  thirteen  states, 
belonged  to  Great  Britian,  they  used 
the  British  flag.  But  when  indepen- 


dence  was  declared  and  Americans 
found  themselves  fighting  this 
former  Mother  Country,  something 
had  to  be  done  about  the  flag.  Some- 
one —  perhaps  a  group  of  people, 
for  there  exists  no  record  of  when 
or  by  whom  the  change  was  made 
—  placed  six  white  stripes  on  the 
red  field  of  the  old  flag  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cut  the  rest  of  the  field 
into  seven  red  stripes.  These  alter- 
nating red  and  white  stripes  repre- 
sented the  thirteen  rebelling  Colo- 
nies. The  stripes  came  sometime 
before  the  stars. 

The  canton  or  upper  left  corner 
of  the  altered  British  flag  was  left 
with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  and 
the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  This 
flag  looked  almost  exactly  like  that 
of  the  British  East  India  Company 
whose  tea  had  been  tossed  into 
Boston  Harbor  a  few  years  earlier. 

Washington,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  fighting 
forces,  asked  Congress  many  times 
for  a  new  flag  for  his  regiments  on 
land  and  the  fleet  at  sea.  But  that 
body  was  too  busy  to  supply  them 
immediately,  even  though  the  Navy 
was  in  special  need  of  a  different 
flag  to  distinguish  our  ships  on  the 
ocean  and  in  foreign  ports. 

At  last,  on  June  14,  1777  Con- 
gress did  pass  the  "Flag  Resolution," 
which  consists  of  a  single  sentence: 
"Resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  made  of  thirteen  stripes, 
alternating  red  and  white,  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." As  there  were  no  details 
about  relation  of  length  to  breadth 
or  arrangement  of  the   stars,    there 


were  many  variations  of  this  coun- 
try's first  official  flag. 

The  standard  design  recognized 
by  Congress,  however,  was  prob- 
ably the  creation  of  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  also  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  a  New  Jersey 
delegate  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress.  He  is  known  also  to  have 
designed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  claim  to 
designing  the  flag  has  never  been 
disproved.  To  him,  if  to  anyone,  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  called  the 
Father  of  the  American  Flag. 

From  1777  to  1795,  the  thirteen 
stripe-thirteen  star  flag  continued  to 
be  our  national  banner,  although 
Vermont  had  entered  the  Union  in 
1791  and  Kentucky  in  1792.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  Senator  Stephen  R. 
Bradley  of  Vermont  presented  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  update  the  flag.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
without  much  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  arguments  for  and  against 
the  bill  were  long  and  heated.  Many 
congressmen  asserted  the  flag  should 
never  be  changed.  Others  said  sup- 
plying new  flags  to  ships  and  public 
buildings  would  cost  too  much.  Still 
others  considered  the  matter  too 
trivial  for  discussion  when  so  many 
more  important  matters  need  atten- 
tion. Yet,  there  were  enough  mem- 
bers who  did  not  want  to  offend 
the  new  states,  so  the  Second  Flag 
Act  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  42. 

Little  more  detailed  than  the  First 
Act,  it  did  specify  that  each  new 
state  should  be  represented  by  both 
a  stripe  and  a  star  in  the  flag.  The 
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fifteen  stripe-fifteen  star  flag  became 
our  national  banner  May  1,  1795. 
It  was  this  second  American  Flag 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  flying 
"through  the  rockets'  red  glare"  over 
Fort  McHenry  and  which  inspired 
him  to  write  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  That  very  flag  may  be  seen 
today  in  Washington's  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Peter  H.  Wendover,  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  began 
campaigning  for  a  third  flag  act  in 
1816  when  Indiana  entered  the 
Union.  Since  1795  Tennessee,  Ohio 
and  Louisiana  had  also  become 
states.  The  chief  objection  now  to  a 
flag  change  was  the  claim  that  the 
current  American  Flag  could  be 
recognized  at  a  greater  distance  at 
sea  than  the  flag  of  any  other  nation. 
Adding  more  stripes  and  stars,  op- 
ponents warned,  would  reduce  rec- 
ognizability. 

The  Third  Flag  Act,  nevertheless, 
was  passed  by  Congress  on  April  4, 
1818.  By  that  time  Mississippi  had 
been  admitted  as  the  twentieth  state. 
Looking  to  the  future,  this  Act  de- 
creed the  flag  should  henceforth 
contain  thirteen  stripes  for  the  orig- 
inal states  and  specified  that  when- 
ever a  new  state  should  enter  the 
Union,  a  star  should  be  added  to 
the  flag  on  the  fourth  of  July  follow- 
ing admission.  The  flag  of  1818  had 
thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars. 
The  Third  Flag  Act  is  still  in  effect. 
It  was  the  first  to  specify  the  stripes 
should  be  horizontal;  in  some  flags 
before  this  time  they  were  vertical. 

As  late  as  1857  there  were  flags 
on  American  ships  and  public  build- 
ings on  which  the  stars  were  vari- 


ously arranged.  In  some  they  were 
strewn  over  the  blue  field  without 
order;  in  others  they  were  arranged 
in  a  large  star,  while  some  had  them 
in  a  circle.  Not  until  1912,  when 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  became 
states,  did  President  Taft  issue  an 
executive  order  specifying  propor- 
tions of  the  flag  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars.  At  that  time  there 
were  at  least  sixty-six  different  sizes 
and  proportions  found  on  flags  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
He  ordered  that  there  should  be 
flags  of  only  twelve  sizes,  uniform 
in  design.  The  forty-eight  star  flag, 
in  use  from  1912  to  1959,  conformed 
to  his  order. 

When  Alaska  was  admitted  in 
1959,  President  Eisenhower  also  is- 
sued an  executive  order  directing 
that  the  forty-nine  stars  be  re- 
arranged in  seven  rows  of  seven  stars 
each.  The  new  flag  was  first  raised 
over  Fort  McHenry  on  July  4,  1959 
amid  a  reenactment  of  the  bombard- 
ment which  Key  had  witnessed  in 
1814=  The  following  year,  the  star 
added  for  Hawaii  caused  the  most 
recent  change  in  the  flag.  In  our 
present  flag  not  only  are  the  red  and 
white  stripes  of  equal  width  —  they 
had  not  always  been  —  and  the  stars 
are  arranged  in  nine  rows,  five  with 
six  stars  each  and  four  with  five 
stars. 

Probably  someone,  somewhere  has 
already  figured  how  next  to  arrange 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  if  and  when 
we  ever  exceed  our  present  50 
states.  One  safe  bet  is  that  the  red, 
white  and  blue  design  beloved  by 
Americans  everywhere  will  live  on 
in  pride  and  glory.  ■  ■ 


The  Pied  Piper  —  Korean  style 
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Who  Is  Daddy  Big  Boots? 


THE  STRAINS  of  "Do-Re-Mi" 
arose  into  the  springtime  air 
from  a  weather-beaten  brown 
building.  Inside,  a  very  tall  and 
slender  young  man  was  standing  be- 
fore a  group  of  Korean  orphans, 
lovingly  and  gently  leading  them  in 
harmonious  music.  The  children 
were  tired,  having  practiced  for 
several  hours,  but  they  are  willing 
to  do  anything  for  their  "Daddy  Big 
Boots." 

Who  is  "Daddy  Big  Boots,"  and 
how  did  he  arrive  here  in  Korea  and 
why  is  he  leading  these  children  at 
this  precise  moment?  His  name  is 
Stan.  He  is  a  handsome  young  man 
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—  blond  with  eyes  that  change 
from  green  to  hazel.  Stan  came  to 
Korea  as  a  G.I.  and  was  disconcerted 
to  find  many  of  his  fellow  servicemen 
wasting  their  time.  He  went  in 
search  of  an  orphanage  because  he 
wanted  something  worthwhile  to  do. 
Mrs.  Palmer,  the  Korean  L.D.S. 
Mission  President's  wife,  told  Stan 
about  one  particular  orphanage  and 
its  director,  Miss  Whang  Goon  Ok. 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  orphanage, 
Miss  Whang  wanted  to  know  wheth- 
er he  had  any  plans  for  assisting 
the  children.  Stan  mentioned  his 
musical  talents  and  offered  to  orga- 
nize the  children  into  a  choir. 
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When  he  returned  to  the  orphan- 
age several  days  later  the  children 
put  on  a  performance  for  Stan.  As 
he  watched  them  singing  and  danc- 
ing he  was  impressed  by  the  native 
talent  and  potential  they  exhibited. 
Suddenly  the  Korean  people  had 
become  very  near  and  real  to  him, 
and  no  longer  strange  foreigners  in 
a  far-off  oriental  land.  He  saw  his 
work  cut  out  for  him  —  teaching 
them  songs  in  English,  and  perhaps 
some  more  in  Korean  too. 

Stan  asked  for  spiritual  guidance 
after  meeting  the  children  for  the 
first  time.  He  said,  "I  think  any  as- 
sociation with  people  is  a  missionary 
effort.  All  I  had  to  give  was  myself 
and  my  own  testimony."  His  rela- 
tionship with  the  children  from  the 
beginning  was  a  spiritual  thing.  "We 
only  communicated  spiritually  be- 
cause of  the  language  barrier  —  it 
is  only  mutual  love  that  allows  com- 
munication in  a  situation  like  that." 

The  children  began  to  call  him 
"Daddy  Big  Boots."  In  the  Orient, 
shoes  are  always  removed  and 
placed  by  the  doorstep  before  en- 
tering the  home,  and  during  the 
singing  practice  sessions  Stan's 
heavy  G.I.  boots  would  be  lined  up 
t  alongside  the  Korean  rubber  sandals. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  the  children, 
the  contrast  suggested  the  affection- 
ate nickname. 

It  was  April  when  Stan  first  met 
the  children.  He  had  been  in  Korea 
for  just  one  month.  They  practiced 
steadily  for  the  next  three  months, 
spending  up  to  five  hours  a  day  in 
rehearsal.  As  they  became  more  ac- 
complished in  their  renditions  of  the 
songs,  an  amazing  change  occurred 


in  the  children.  They  came  alive  — 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Stan 
took  the  time  to  make  a  little  book 
containing  each  child's  picture, 
name  and  birthdate.  Even  the 
Korean  director  of  the  orphanage 
had  not  learned  to  know  all  of  them 
as  individuals,  and  would  sometimes 
forget  a  child's  name.  The  children 
were  quick  to  see  that  Stan  had  an 
interest  in  each  of  them,  even 
though  he  couldn't  speak  their 
language  —  at  least  not  at  first.  They 
communicated  by  a  universal  lan- 
guage called  love. 

Miss  Whang  and  Stan  joined  their 
efforts  to  develop  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  children.  Almost 
all  of  them  lacked  self-esteem  at 
first  because  orphans  are  considered 
"trash  people"  in  Korea.  But  Stan 
gave  them  a  vision.  He  told  them, 
for  instance,  that  they  would  be  on 
TV  by  Christmas,  and  miraculously 
they  actually  did  appear  on  televi- 
sion on  Christmas  Day.  Helping  the 
children  to  develop  this  way  is  an 
extension  of  Stan's  own  religious 
conviction.  "I  believe  that's  what  our 
religion  is  about  —  to  change  peo- 
ple's self-image  and  behavior,"  he 
says.  "It  must  be  in  a  positive  sense 
and  be  a  progression." 

On  a  typical  day  at  the  orphan- 
age, Stan  would  arrive  at  5:30  p.m. 
Then  he  and  the  children  would 
climb  the  mountain  by  the  orphan- 
age. They  would  pick  flowers  and 
gleefully  stick  them  in  Stan's  button- 
holes. After  this,  they  would  eat  and 
proceed  to  singing  practice  until 
9:30  or  10:30,  six  days  a  week. 
Saturday  was  play-day,  with  such 
games  as  Keepaway  and  Hopscotch. 
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In  the  summer  he  would  take  them 
for  walks.  On  Sundays,  he  would 
attend  church  with  them. 

Soon  after  Stan  started  work  with 
the  children,  one  of  the  girls  went 
to  live  with  an  American  family. 
This  made  the  other  children  con- 
scious that  they  were  without  par- 
ents. A  little  girl  of  ten  came  into 
the  office  weeping  and  sobbed,  "I 
want  a  mother."  This  moving  experi- 
ence reinforced  Stan's  conviction 
that  the  children  needed  more  than 
food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Each  of 
them  needed  the  type  of  love  which 
can  only  come  through  a  personal 
relationship  with  someone  who 
cares.  As  long  as  he  was  able,  he 
continued  to  fill  that  role. 

AFTER  a  number  of  months  of 
practice,  Stan  decided  the 
children  were  performance-ready. 
He  got  the  idea  to  tape  the  results 
for  a  record  album.  At  the  end  of 


his  tour,  Stan  left  Korea  with  a  bag 
of  tapes.  Back  in  the  States,  he 
spent  $3,000  of  his  own  money  to 
produce  a  record  for  the  children's 
benefit.  Some  of  the  songs  were  done 
in  English  and  a  few  in  Korean. 
American  favorites  in  the  album  in- 
cluded "Do-Re-Mi,"  "Whispering 
Hope"  and  "Star  Spangled  Banner 
Waving  Somewhere."  Also  featured 
was  a  song  which  they  used  as  their 
theme,  "Give,  Said  the  Little 
Stream."  The  album  was  a  resound- 
ing success! 

Stan's  extraordinary  missionary  ef- 
fort with  the  children  did  not  go 
unrecognized.  In  1968,  the  govern- 
ment of  Korea  recognized  him  as  the 
"big  brother  of  the  year."  His  love 
and  unselfishness  have  continued  to 
influence  Korean  children  to  this 
day. 

A  lesser  person  would  have  for- 
gotten the  orphans  after  he  left 
Korea.  But  Stan  did  not  forget  them. 
With  no  wife  and  children  of  his 
own,  he  continued  to  love  them  as 
a  substitute  family.  Even  an  ocean 
apart,  he  was  with  them  in  love  and 
support. 

Today  Miss  Whang's  orphanage  is 
called  The  Children's  Tender  Apples 
Foundation  Home.  The  children 
there  still  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
"Daddy  Big  Boots."  They  keep  alive 
his  visions  —  and  more.  They  have 
visions  of  a  new  school,  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  of  being  able  to  help 
other  orphanages.  Toward  these 
ends,  the  little  singers  are  now  plan- 
ning a  concert  tour  to  the  U.S.A.  It 
is  another  big  hope,  but  Stan's  "fam- 
ily" has  seen  miracles  before.  So  why 
not  count  on  another  one!         ■  ■ 
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With  a  lariat  or  a 
fast  quip,  he  was  .  .  . 


The  Man  Who 
Could  Rope 
You  In 


By  Harold  Heifer 


OOLOGAH  SOUNDS  like 
the  name  of  some  extra 
primitive  fellow.  But  if  it 
weren't  for  Oologah  we  wouldn't 
have  such  astute  observations  as.  .  . 

•  Everybody  is  ignorant,  only  on 
different  subjects. 

•  What  the  country  needs  is 
dirtier  fingernails  and  cleaner  minds. 

•  I  never  expected  to  see  the  day 
when  girls  would  get  sunburned  in 
the  places  they  now  do. 

•  Ukulele:  so-called  musical  in- 
strument which,  when  listened  to, 
you  cannot  tell  whether  one  is  play- 
ing on  it  or  just  monkeying  with  it. 

•  Our  country  has  plenty  of  good 
five-cent  cigars  but  the  trouble  is 
they  charge  fifteen  cents  for  them. 

•  So  live  that  you  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  sell  the  family  parrot  to 
the  town  gossip. 
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•  America  is  a  nation  that  con- 
ceives many  odd  inventions  for  get- 
ting somewhere  but  can  think  of 
nothing  to  do  when  it  gets  there. 

Oologah  is  not  the  name  of  any- 
body, but  a  place.  That's  where  Wil- 
liam Penn  Adair  Rogers  was  born. 
Only  nobody  ever  seems  to  have 
called  him  that.  It  was  always  Will 
Rogers. 

Oologah  is  the  name  of  a  place 
in  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  When 
Will  came  along,  it  was  still  called 
just  Indian  Territory. 

Will's  folks,  his  father  and  mother 
both,  had  Indian  blood  in  them. 
Which  caused  Will  to  remark  once, 
"My  folks  didn't  come  over  on  the 
Mayflower,  but  they  were  there  to 
meet  the  boat."  Will's  dad  was  a 
rancher  and  didn't  seem  to  do  too 
badly.  At  least,  he  was  able  to  send 
Will  to  Kemper  Military  Academy 
at  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Will  and  education  didn't  seem  to 
see  eye-to-eye,  though.  He  decided 
he'd  just  as  soon  be  an  old  cowhand. 
And  he  made  this  decision  when  he 
was  pretty  young  —  still  in  his  teens. 
He  drifted  over  to  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle and  became  a  cowboy  in 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

He  was  a  mite  too  fancy,  though, 
to  stay  on  as  a  simple  cowpoke. 
Mostly  it  was  the  way  he  could 
handle  a  rope.  He  was  something 
else,  the  way  he  could  make  all  sorts 
of  hoops  and  go  twirling  about  with 
them  too.  The  other  cowboys  would 
stop  what  they  were  doing  to  watch 
him.  What  made  it  all  even  more 
interesting  were  the  little  asides  and 
cracks  he'd  make  while  doing  those 
rope  tricks. 


Well,  finally,  he  caught  on  with 
a  show  —  Texas  Jack's  Wild  West 
Circus.  Wild  as  the  show  may  have 
been,  that's  what  young  Will  did, 
just  twirl  that  rope  around  and  make 
those  funny  comments  of  his.  Ap- 
parently a  lot  of  folks  dug  him,  too, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  people  did 
back  then  when  they  appreciated 
you.  Will  wound  up  on  sophisticated 
Broadway  —  with  the  flossy  if  not 
downright  elegant  Ziegfeld  Follies, 
no  less  —  just  messing  around  with 
his  old  cowhand  rope  and  making 
those  remarks  of  his. 

That  might  not  seem  like  too 
much  to  do  but  it  made  Will  one 
of  the  best  known  personalities  of 
his  day.  He  made  movies  and  ap- 
peared also  on  the  stage,  and  the 
stuff  he  said  was  printed  in  the  pa- 
per. In  fact,  some  350  journals  did 
so.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
columnists  of  all  time.  President 
Coolidge  was  so  taken  by  him  that 
he  had  Will  make  a  trip  for  him  to 
Europe  as  his  "goodwill  ambas- 
sador." 

WILL  LIKED  to  get  about. 
He  was  as  restless  as  that 
rope  of  his.  He  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's first  enthusiastic  air  travelers. 
Although  it  was  way  back  in  1935 
that  he  was  killed  in  Alaska  in  that 
plane  crash  with  aviation  pioneer 
Wiley  Post,  Will  had  managed  some- 
how to  accumulate  some  500,000 
miles  in  the  air. 

The  thing  that  made  what  Will 
said  so  memorable  was  that  it  not 
only  gave  you  a  chuckle  but.  there 
was  a  hard  kernel  of  real  common 
sense  to  what  he  said.  Like.   .  . 
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•  Maybe  ain't  ain't  so  correct  but 
I  notice  that  lots  of  folks  who  ain't 
using  ain't  ain't  eating. 

•  In  Hollywood  the  woods  are 
full  of  people  that  learned  to  write 
but  evidently  can't  read;  if  they 
could  read  their  stuff,  they'd  stop 
writing. 

•  Our  foreign  dealings  are  an 
open  book  —  generally  a  checkbook. 

•  A  holding  company  is  a  thing 
where  you  hand  an  accomplice  the 
goods  while  the  policeman  searches 
you. 

•  The  good  old  horse-and-buggy 
days:  then  you  lived  until  you  died 
and  not  until  you  were  run  over. 

Will's  going  to  be  remembered  a 
long  time.  In  fact,  there's  even  a 
Will  Rogers  Museum  at  Claremore, 
Oklahoma.  But  perhaps  even  more 
interesting  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Will  could  say  things  like  .   .   . 

•  Congressional  investigations  are 
for  the  benefit  of  photographers. 

•  I  never  lack  material  for  my 
humor  column  when  Congress  is  in 
session. 

•  With  Congress,  every  time  they 
make  a  joke  it's  a  law;  and  every 
time  they  make  a  law  it's   a  joke. 

•  I  don't  make  jokes,  I  just  watch 
the  government  and  report  the  facts. 

Nevertheless,  this  statue  of  Will 
is  in  the  Capitol,  on  the  home 
grounds  of  the  people  he  poked  so 
much  fun  at.  But  the  man  who  was 
an  Oklahoman  before  there  was  an 
Oklahoma  made  his  points  without 
pontification  or  poison. 

Another  thing  that  has  to  be  said 
about  what  Will  Rogers  said  is  that 
much  of  it  still   sounds   so  fresh   it 


could    have    been     said     just     this 
morning.  Things  like  .  .  . 

•  If  the  father  of  our  country, 
George  Washington,  after  being 
aroused  from  his  tomb,  was  told  that 
the  American  people  today  spend 
two  billion  dollars  yearly  on  bathing 
material,  he  would  say,  "What  got 
'em  so  dirty?" 

•  Everything  is  funny  as  long  as 
it  is   happening   to   somebody   else. 

•  One-third  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  promote,  while  the 
other  two-thirds  provide. 

•  You  can't  say  that  civilization 
don't  advance,  for  in  every  war  they 
kill  you  a  new  way. 

•  I  love  words  but  I  don't  like 
strange  ones.  You  don't  understand 
them  and  they  don't  understand  you. 
Old  words  is  like  old  friends,  you 
know  'em  the  minute  you  see  'em. 

•  There  is  nothing  so  stupid  as 
an  educated  man,  if  you  get  off  the 
thing  that  he  was  educated  in. 

•  Rail-splitting  produced  an  im- 
mortal president  in  Abraham  Lincoln 
but  golf,  with  29,000  courses,  hasn't 
produced  even  a  good  A-number- 
one  congressman. 

•  Some  say,  what  is  the  salvation 
of  the  movies?  I  say,  run  'em  back- 
wards. It  can't  hurt  'em  and  it's 
worth  a  trial. 

•  Politics  has  got  so  expensive 
that  it  take  lots  of  money  even  to 
get  beat  with. 

•  It's  great  to  be  great  but  it's 
greater  to  be  human. 

Will  Rogers  said  something  else 
we  can  all  hope  will  always  sound 
worthwhile  and  relevant  .   .   . 

•  I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like. 
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By  Henry  Langseth 
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HE  GUSTS  of  morning  air 
were  crisp  as  they  whispered 
through  the  scattered  quaking  aspen 
trees  and  whisked  across  the  glisten- 
ing white  frost-covered  ground  of 
Nevada.  The  aspens  shivered  in 
their  smooth  white  bark,  rustling 
their  golden  leaves.  Winter  was  fast 
approaching  this  sheltered  valley. 
Soon,  shallow  drifts  of  snow  would 
partially  fill  these  thin  woods. 

The  first  gleaming  rays  of  the  sun 
burst  across  the  horizon,  silhouetting 
a  black  stallion  on  the  rim  of  a  level 
plateau.  Two  streams  of  mist  period- 
ically decorated  the  horse's  nostrils, 
as  he  tested  the  air.  Since  the  first 
light  of  dawn,  sixth-sense  twinges 
of  danger  had  caused  his  body  to 
quiver  with  unknowing  anticipation, 
but  the  morning  air  was  void  of  any 
telling  scents. 

The  stallion  had  already  made  his 
morning  visit  to  the  stream.  Then 
herding  his  brood  into  the  valley  to 
graze,  he  had  mounted  the  plateau 
to  seek  the  source  of  his  anxiety. 
He  couldn't  identify  the  feeling. 
Maybe  a  cougar  had  entered  the 
valley.  The  thought  of  a  cougar 
caused  him  to  shake  his  head  in 
anger,  ruffling  the  long  black  mane 
that   dangled    along   his    neck.    The 
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ruffled  mane  was  tossed  to  one  side, 
revealing  the  long  slashing  scars 
under  the  hair  —  remnants  of  an 
encounter  with  a  cat. 

Below  him  the  mares  weren't 
troubled  by  his  uneasiness.  They 
trusted  his  strength  and  passively 
grazed  free  from  worry.  The  four 
young  mares  nipped  at  the  grass, 
and  the  old  brown-and-white  mare, 
his  favorite,  stood  to  one  side, 
plucking  the  tender  aspen  leaves. 
Her  status  in  the  herd  kept  her 
separated  from  the  other  mares,  but 
as  a  subject  of  awe,  rather  than  as 
an  outcast. 

Three  spring  foals  raced  the 
shadows  as  the  sun  crept  into  the 
sky.  The  young  black-and-white  stal- 
lion, two  months  younger  than  the 
mares,  scampered  at  the  head  of 
each  race.  The  black  stallion  was 
proud  of  the  colt,  his  first  son.  Al- 
ready the  colt  was  sensing  the  urge 
for  his  independence  and  displaying 
moments  of  strength  —  previews  of 
his  coming  maturity. 

In  the  distance  a  swirl  of  tan  dust 
folded  into  a  trail  as  it  crossed  the 
desert.  The  stallion  spotted  the  dust 
and  the  sunlight's  glint  off  the  pick- 
up at  the  trail's  head.  Machines! 
Seven  winters  ago  when  he  was  a 
yearling  colt,  the  stallion  had  met 
these  foul-smelling  machines.  In  the 
terror  of  that  day,  the  frightful 
booming  sounds  had  painfully  torn 
at  his  sensitive  ears  and  he  had  seen 
his  mother  fall  to  the  ground, 
screaming  for  him  to  flee. 

The  stallion  would  never  forget 
that  day.  He  had  been  grazing  in 
a  valley  with  his  mother  and  the 
other    mares,    when    two    machines 


came  into  sight.  His  mother  had  told 
him  to  run  and  follow  her,  and  he 
did  with  naive  hesitation.  But  only 
until  his  mother  fell  —  then  he  ran 
in  terror.  Around  him  the  horses 
were  running,  but  the  machines  and 
the  booming  sounds  were  faster.  He 
ran  and  ran,  tormented  by  the 
sounds  at  his  ears  and  the  sights  of 
the  falling,  screaming,  bleeding 
horses. 

Somehow,  two  mares  and  the 
young  black  stallion  had  escaped  in- 
to the  desert,  and  after  three  days 
of  terrible  thirst,  they  found  the 
stream  and  this  sheltered  green  val- 
ley. 

Here  in  the  valley,  he  had  grown 
into  a  proud  stallion  and  increased 
his  family.  Here  he  was  free  —  free 
from  the  terrible  machines  —  free  to 
live.  This  was  his  valley.  He  had 
fought  the  cougar  for  it,  and  he 
had  conquered  with  his  trampling 
hooves.  But  now,  the  machines  were 
entering  his  valley. 

WHINNYING  for  attention, 
the  stallion  galloped  from 
the  plateau,  rippling  the  surging 
strength  of  his  Equus  muscles.  Run- 
ning from  these  machines  had 
caused  disaster  before.  This  time  the 
stallion  herded  the  mares  onto  the 
higher  ground  and  its  protective 
cover  of  trees.  With  his  herd  in 
safety,  the  stallion  stood  under  the 
aspens  and  watched. 

The  horses  gathered  around  him, 
the  young  mares  whinnying  with 
question  and  the  old  paint  mare 
pleading  for  them  to  run.  Somehow 
the  stallion  knew  if  they  stayed  hid- 
den,  the  machines   would  pass.    In 
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the  past,  the  horses  had  run,  and 
afterwards  many  of  them  had  died. 
But  this  was  his  territory  now,  and 
he  would  fight  for  it.  He  wouldn't 
flee  into  the  desert  again. 

The  machine  scurried  across  the 
valley.  It  was  passing;  it  didn't  see 
the  hidden  herd. 

Suddenly,  another  machine 
crashed  through  the  trees  behind 
them.  The  male  foal,  prancing  with 
coltish  curiosity,  trotted  toward  the 
machine.  The  old  mare  nickered  for 
his  return,  moving  in  automatic 
obedience  to  her  maternal  instincts, 
but  the  colt  ignored  her. 

Then  the  booming  sound  brought 
pain  and  terror  to  the  stallion's  ears, 
while  he  watched  the  foal  thrash- 
ingly  crumble  to  the  ground.  The 
old  mare,  now  galloping,  hurried  to 
protect  her  offspring.  Somehow  she 
must  save  her  colt. 

Again  the  terrifying  explosion, 
and  the  mare  fell  to  the  ground, 
flailing  the  air  and  screaming  in  pain 
and  confusion. 

Pausing  to  nuzzle  the  bloody  hole 
in  his  mate's  side,  the  black  stallion, 
threatened  by  the  loss  of  his  free- 
dom and  his  herd,  charged  the 
machine  in  frustrated  anger.  With 
the  hooves  that  were  so  lethal  to 
his  natural  enemies,  he  smashed  in- 
to the  side  of  the  machine,  but  to 
no  avail.  The  machine  took  his  blows 
again  and  again  with  neither  an 
outcry  of  pain  nor  any  apparent 
harm. 

SURPRISINGLY,  a  tall  bipedal 
creature  with  a  red-and-black 
chest  emerged  from  the  other  side 
of  the  machine.  The  stallion,  feeling 


that  this  creature  was  the  source  of 
his  agony,  aimed  his  onslaught 
around  the  machine  to  strike  the  tall 
beast. 

The  creature  raised  a  long  tan 
forefoot,  and  the  stallion  saw  light- 
ning leap  from  the  tan  paw,  as  the 
booming  sound  echoed  against  his 
ear  drums,  and  a  crashing  pain 
slammed  against  his  ribs.  Momen- 
tarily, the  stallion  was  staggered  by 
the  force  of  the  blow,  but  in  futile 
desperation,  he  continued  the  attack. 

The  stallion  reared  on  his  hind 
legs,  striking  out  with  his  terrible 
hooves  as  he  approached  the  crea- 
ture. Again  the  red-and-black 
chested  creature  extended  the  tan 
leg.  The  stallion  saw  flames  leap 
from  the  leg,  but  no  booming  sound 
punished  his  ears.  He  felt  a  blow 
against  his  head  and  dropped  into 
a  once-proud  black  heap  on  the 
ground.  The  lungs  made  a  final  sigh, 
as  the  air  rushed  to  join  the  horse's 
life,  which  had  already  escaped  the 
body. 

Four  mares  and  two  female  colts 
raced  across  the  valley.  The  stallion 
had  given  them  time  to  live,  but  for 
no  purpose.  The  six  mares  were 
racing  to  join  the  dodo  bird  and  the 
passenger  pigeon.  The  stallion  and 
the  spotted  colt  were  the  last  of  the 
free  male  Mustangs.  It  was  only  time 
until  the  wild  horses  were  again  ex- 
tinct in  the  United  States. 

The  man  placed  his  rifle  on  the 
pick-up  seat  and  drew  his  skinning 
knife.  The  horse  hides  were  worth 
over  fifty  dollars,  and  the  carcasses 
could  be  sold  to  a  packing  house  to 
make  dog  food  for  a  pampered 
poodle.  ■  ■ 
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A  new  "sermon-of-the-month"  feature,  suitable  for  lay-led  group  wor- 
ship or  personal  devotions.  The  LINK  pays  $25  for  the  best  manu- 
script received  each  month.  For  details,  please  see  page  29. 


Father  Noah 
and  a  Footnote  on  Motivation 

By  Allan  M.  Blustein 

ANY  MANAGER  truly  worth  his  salt  will  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  one  of  his  toughest  problems  on  the  job,  if  not  the  toughest, 
is  trying  to  motivate  his  people.  Indeed,  ever  since  man  first  began 
"getting  others  to  do,"  as  the  managerial  definition  has  it,  the  old 
bugaboo  of  getting  them  to  want  to  do  has  been  there  as  well, 
exasperating  even  the  most  patient  of  managers! 

Motivation  is  not  the  exclusive  problem  of  the  manager  alone  — 
leaders  in  almost  every  field  of  human  endeavor  encounter  resistance 
from  their  constituencies,  either  individualized  or  collective.  Ideas 
on  how  to  stimulate  people  into  motion  either  mentally  or  physically 
on  the  job  are  among  the  most  popular  of  services  rendered  by 
management  consultants.  There  are  almost  as  many  motivational  tech- 
niques as  there  are  experts.  Fortunately  some  of  our  most  astute 
management  theoreticians  have  put  their  collective  heads  together  and 
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have  come  up  with  a  generally  accepted  quintet  of  motivational 
approaches,  which  can  be  abbreviated  in  the  acronym  CRIBS.  It 
stands  for  Competition,  Resoluteness,  Internal  motivation,  Bargain- 
ing and  Sweetness.  A  word  or  two  of  explanation  of  each  is  in  order. 

I. 

The  first  approach,  although  not  necessarily  the  most  important,  is 
competition.  Briefly  this  is  a  technique  whereby  management  attempts 
to  motivate  by  offering  incentives,  benefits,  promotions,  bonuses,  etc. 
in  proportion  to  the  productive  effort  of  those  being  managed.  By 
sponsoring  merit  systems,  contests  and  the  like,  the  manager  hopes  to 
increase  output,  raise  morale  and  establish  progressive  motion  in  his 
shop.  The  winner  of  the  prizes  generally  does  enjoy  improved  morale 
in  some  of  these  competitions,  but  what  of  the  loser?  Inevitably 
frustration  and  disappointment  set  in  and  often  the  intended  purposes 
of  management  backfire,  producing  the  opposite  effect  (i.e.  lowered 
job  output  and  poor  attitude).  Competition  as  a  spur  to  productivity 
is  obviously  not  a  panacea  but  still  it  does  play  an  effective  and 
definite  role  in  motivation. 

The  second  approach  is  the  resoluteness  technique.  This  one  can 
aptly  be  described  as  the  "Shape  up  or  ship  out!"  method.  In  this 
mode  management  holds  out  the  threat  of  possible  penalties  or  even 
dismissal  over  the  heads  of  its  people  as  a  means  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. It  is  like  a  "Sword  of  Damocles."  Prior  to  the  rise  of 
organized  labor,  this  approach  proved  highly  effective.  However, 
growing  unionization  coupled  with  improving  technology  provided 
the  employee  with  a  stronger  defense  against  such  actions  by  man- 
agement. Generally  speaking,  this  technique  still  remains  valid  and 
reasonable,  for  without  it,  all  respect  for  authority  would  disappear. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  resoluteness  approach  for 
as  the  Bible  tells  us,  "A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  correction;  but  he 
that  regardeth  reproof  is  prudent"  (Proverbs  15:5)  KJV. 

The  third  technique  and  perhaps  the  most  idealistic  is  "internal 
motivation"  Here  the  employee  produces  not  as  a  result  of  any  ex- 
ternal threats  or  incentives,  but  simply  because  it  enhances  the  job 
within  his  own  mind  and  inner  being  to  do  so.  He  is  impelled  to 
achieve  because  he  gets  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  from 
achievement.  This  is  a  difficult  plateau  for  the  average  worker  to 
reach  but  it  does  happen  —  both  in  and  out  of  government,  thank 
God. 

Our  fourth  approach  —  bargaining  —  is  simply  an  agreement  be- 
tween management  and  employee  stipulating  certain  reactions  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  A 
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military  example  might  go  like  this:  "If  you  men  pull  a  superior  on 
the  inspection,  111  give  you  all  a  training  holiday  or  a  string  of 
three-day  passes."  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  Scriptural  bargain,  "Give 
and  ye  shall  receive." 

The  last  approach  is  the  sweetness  or  be  good  method.  Closely 
akin  to  paternalism,  this  is  the  instance  where  the  employer  assumes 
an  air  of  "sweetness  and  light"  and  waxes  generous  to  a  delighted 
group  of  subordinates  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Very  similar  to  bargain- 
ing, it  differs  in  the  main  simply  because  the  manager  gives  and 
rewards  in  return  for  achievement  and  productivity  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  formal  or  even  informal  agreement.  That  wisest  of 
philosophers,  King  Solomon,  said  it  succinctly  when  he  remarked  that 
"Evil  pursueth  sinners;  but  to  the  righteous,  good  shall  be  repaid" 
(Proverbs  13:21)   KJV. 

II. 

The  truly  effective  manager  employs  not  just  one,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  techniques,  depending  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances involved  in  each  case.  While  all  of  them  are  absolutes  in  the 
sophisticated  psychological  process  of  motivation,  there  is  really 
nothing  new  about  them  at  all.  They  have  indeed  been  around  for 
quite  a  long  time  —  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Father  Noah,  the 
man  who  had  all  those  experiences  with  that  earlier  planet  of  apes 
(and  every  other  species  as  well).  Evidences  of  each  approach  to 
motivation  are  discernible  in  the  biblical  story  of  The  Flood. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  the  instance  of  competition.  We  read  thusly 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis: 

"And  the  whole  earth  was  one  language  and  of  one  speech 
.  .  .  And  they  said  one  to  another,  'Come  let  us  make  brick 
and  burn  them  thoroughly.'  And  they  said:  'Come  let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  with  its  top  in  heaven,  and  let 
us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth"'  (Genesis  11:1-4)  KJV. 

This  of  course  is  the  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  which  men 
tried  to  compete  with  God  for  power  and  prestige.  Even  then  as 
now,  men  were  motivated  by  dreams  of  grandeur  and  they  strove 
with  one  another  for  the  honors.  God  "managed"  to  thwart  their 
misdirected  motivation  by  confounding  their  language  and  scattering 
them  abroad.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  element  of  competition 
was  a  strong  spur  to  motion  and  activity.  Then,  as  now,  when  used 
reasonably,  it  can  become  a  major  factor  in  employee  productivity. 
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Examine  next  the  technique  of  being  resolute,  firm  and  strong  in 
managerial  contexts.  Scripture  relates  the  following: 

"And  God  said  unto  Noah,  'The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come 
before  me;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence  through  them; 
and  behold  1  will  destroy  them  with  the  eartK"  (Genesis 
6:13)  KJV. 

Obviously,  the  Heavenly  Manager  has  had  his  patience  exhausted 
and  now  makes  a  most  fateful  decision  regarding  his  subordinates. 
God  asserts  that  managerial  prerogative  of  "shipping  out  the  corrupt, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  shaped  up."  Even  during  those  early  years 
in  the  earth's  history,  the  ideal  of  resolute  and  vigorous  leadership 
was  needed  to  cleanse  the  world  of  its  corruption  and  to  bring  about 
a  much  needed  change  for  the  better. 

The  third  approach  to  effective  management,  internal  motivation 
is  readily  apparent  from  the  following  quotation: 

"These  are  the  generations  of  Noah:  Noah  was  in  his  genera- 
tions a  man  righteous  and  whole-hearted;  Noah  walked  with 
God"  (Genesis  6:9)  KJV. 

Rabbinic  tradition  makes  a  salient  comment  on  this  verse.  The 
observation  is  noted  that  in  the  story  of  Abraham,  Scripture  tells 
us  that  the  Patriarch  walked  "before  God"  (Genesis  17:1)  KJV 
while  in  the  description  of  Noah,  we  read  that  he  "walked  with  God" 
(Ibid).  The  contrast  may  be  compared  to  a  father  and  son  walking 
along  the  way.  An  older  son,  more  mature  and  experienced  does  not 
need  to  rely  solely  on  his  father  for  direction;  hence  he  might  walk 
before  his  father  while  a  younger  less  mature  boy  will  have  to  walk 
with  his  father  for  direction.  The  point  to  be  made  here  concerning 
management  is  that  both  men  were  internally  motivated  to  serve  God, 
not  because  of  any  future  reward  or  blessing  but  because  they  wanted 
to  be  good  for  goodness's  intrinsic  sake.  Those  were  the  values 
which  motivated  good  people,  at  least  in  those  days.  It's  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  us  today  that  we  have  dropped  so  low  from  that  once- 
achieved  pinnacle  of  our  ancestors. 

Bargaining,  the  next  motivational  approach,  is  in  great  evidence 
in  Genesis,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  passages: 

"And  God  spoke  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  say- 
ing, 'As  for  me,  behold  1  establish  my  covenant  with  you 
and  with  your  seed  after  you  .  .  .'  And  God  said,  'This  is 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Harry  Truman 


Baptist 

.ayman 


By  Caspar  Nannes 

/ITH  THE  publication 
in  January  of  the  paper- 
back edition  of  Mar- 
garet Truman's  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  the  more  recent  Plain  Speaking, 
an  Oral  Biography  by  Merle  Miller, 
interest  in  the  peppery  33rd  lifesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  marked  turn  upward. 

But  neither  biography  goes  deeply 
into  Truman's  religious  life,  which 
was  characterized  by  utter  sincerity 
and  unostentatious  observance.  In 
this  aspect  the  Missourian  displayed 
those  straightforward  qualities 
which  Americans  have  come  to  as- 
sociate with  honest  and  outspoken 
Harrv. 


4  Newsman  Remembers 


Two  little-known  incidents  this  re- 
porter witnessed  in  his  capacity  as 
Religious  News  Editor  of  The  Wash- 
ington Star  (now  The  Washington 
Star-News)  unforgettably  reveal  the 
kind  of  man  the  late  President  was. 

A  few  months  before  work  on 
the  present  beautiful  First  Bap- 
tist Church  at  16th  and  O  Streets, 
N.W.,  in  Washington,  D.C.  was 
started  I  received  a  call  from  Dr. 
Edward  Hughes  Pruden,  noted  pas- 
tor of  the  church.  This  was  the 
church  that  Truman,  a  Baptist  from 
early  days,  attended  as  a  Senator, 
Vice-President  and  President  while 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"Caspar,"  Pruden  said,  "we  have 
a  model  of  the  new  church  we  plan 
to  build  and  we  are  going  to  show 
it  to  members  of  the  Brotherhood 


tonight  in  the  fellowship  hall.  I  think 
it  might  make  a  good  story  and  a 
picture  for  your  religious  news  sec- 
tion. Why  don't  you  come?" 

I  agreed  and  came  with  a  photog- 
rapher who  took  a  picture  of  the 
model  which  stood  on  a  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  photog- 
rapher then  left  for  another  assign- 
ment while  I  remained,  mingling 
with  the  large  group  of  members 
looking  at  the  model  and  talking 
about  the  proposed  new  structure. 

Suddenly  the  door  leading  di- 
rectly onto  16th  Street  opened  and 
a  jaunty  figure,  followed  by  a  Secret 
Service  man,  walked  briskly  into  the 
room.  It  was  President  Truman. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  person  so 
astonished  as  Pruden. 

Quickly    recovering,    the    pastor 


Dr.  Edward   H.   Pruden,   President   Truman's   Washington   pastor,   invoked 
divine   blessings   on   the  newly-inaugurated   chief   executive   in    1949. 
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greeted  and  escorted  Truman  di- 
rectly to  the  table  on  which  the 
model  stood.  In  rapid  fire  fashion, 
Truman  asked  questions  that  re- 
vealed knowledge  about  the  pro- 
posed new  church. 

Finally  Pruden  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  asked,  "Mr.  President, 
how  did  you  know  about  our  meet- 
ing tonight  and  about  the  new 
church?" 

Matter  of  factly,  Truman  said,  "I 
read  it  in  your  church  bulletin  and 
decided  to  see  the  model  for  my- 
self." 

The  Nation's  Chief  Executive 
stayed  for  a  while,  talking  informally 
with  those  present,  and  then  left 
with  his  one  Secret  Service  man  to 
walk  back  to  the  White  House, 
several  long  streets  away.  He  had 
obviously  come  without  letting  the 
White  House  corps  of  reporters  or 
photographers  know  his  plans,  for 
none  of  them  were  with  him. 

Some  years  later  during  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
another  incident  revealed  Truman's 
indomitable  will  power.  I  was  cov- 
ering the  convention  for  The  Star 
and  with  other  reporters  was  back- 
stage in  the  large  auditorium  when 
news  came  that  Truman  was  driving 
from  Independence  to  address  the 
messengers    ( delegates ) . 

We  gathered  at  the  backstage 
door  when  the  former  President's 
limousine  arrived.  Truman  slowly 
and  painfully  got  out  of  the  car, 
and  then  leaned  on  two  canes  as 
he  gradually  made  his  way  to  the 
back  of  the  platform  where  a  lectern 
faced  the  large  crowd. 


The  scene  was  reminiscent  of  a 
dramatic  moment  in  Dore  Senary 's 
play  "Sunrise  at  Campobello"  where 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  to  place 
Alfred  E.  Smith's  name  in  nomina- 
tion as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President.  Roosevelt's  political  fu- 
ture hinged  upon  his  ability  to  walk 
to  the  podium  and  address  the  dele- 
gates. Each  step  counted,  for  a  fall 
would  indicate  he  did  not  have  the 
physical  capacity  to  hold  high  office. 
There  was  a  tenseness  in  that  effort 
—  in  real  life  and  in  the  play  — 
that  for  taut  drama  could  not  be 
surpassed. 

Something  like  that  happened  at 
Kansas  City.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
change  in  Truman,  who  had  been 
ill.  During  his  presidential  years  in 
Washington  I  had  seen  him  on 
numerous  occasions,  striding  briskly 
from  place  to  place.  Now,  seeing 
him  move  so  slowly  and  requiring 
the  support  of  two  canes  to  traverse 
the  back  of  the  auditorium  appalled 
me. 

But  several  yards  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  platform  and  the  wait- 
ing audience,  Truman  dropped  both 
his  canes  and  by  sheer  will  power 
walked  to  the  lectern  to  receive  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd  and  to  give  the 
messengers  a  real  rousing  Baptist 
message.  Those  out  front  never  saw 
or  knew  the  effort  Truman  went 
through  to  deliver  that  talk. 

TRUMAN  was  a  Baptist  long  be- 
fore coming  to  Washington.  He 
joined  the  church  when  he  was  18 
years  old  and  stayed  a  Baptist  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Although  he  kept 
his     membership     in     the     Baptist 
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The  President  wanted  to  be  treated  "like  every  other  good  Baptist"  when 
he  went  to  church,  and  Dr.  Pruden  saw  to  it  that  he  was. 


church  back  home,  he  worshipped 
regularly  at  First  Baptist  Church 
while  in  Washington. 

One  reason  for  Truman's  attend- 
ing First  Church  was  the  way  Dr. 
Pruden  treated  him.  In  the  book, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  quote  from 
Truman's  diary  that  states,  "'I  go  for 
a  walk  and  go  to  church.  The 
preacher  always  treats  me  as  a 
church  member  and  not  the  head 
of  a  circus.  That  is  the  reason  I  go 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Once  I 
went  to  another  church  where  the 
pastor  made  a  real  show  of  the  oc- 
casion. I  will  never  go  back.  I  do 


not  go  to  church  for  show.  I  dislike 
headline  hunters." 

In  a  letter  to  Pruden,  Truman 
wrote,  "I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out 
of  coming  to  church.  I  don't  want 
you  ever  to  feel  that  you  are  in  any 
way  handicapped  on  your  freedom 
of  speech  and  expression  just  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  there.  I  want 
to  be  treated  like  every  other  citizen 
and  every  other  good  Baptist." 

Pruden,  one-time  president  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  who 
now  lives  in  retirement  in  Baleigh, 
N.C.,  confirmed  this  account.  "He 
asked  no  special  favors.  He  wanted 
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to  be  treated  like  any  other  member 
of  the  congregation." 

The  pastor  recalled  that  the  Presi- 
dent usually  walked  the  approxi- 
mately eight  blocks  to  the  church 
from  the  White  House  and  always 
attended  the  first  of  the  two  morn- 
ing services. 

"I  would  get  a  call  about  9:30 
a.m.  from  a  Secret  Service  man  tell- 
ing me  that  the  President  had  left 
his  office  for  the  church.  He  was 
scrupulously  punctual,  always  par- 
ticipating in  the  service,  and  invari- 
ably expressed  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion as  I  walked  with  him  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  street  when  the 
service  had  been  concluded." 

The  pastor  admitted  that  later 
their  relationship  was  somewhat 
strained  by  his  outspoken  opposition 
to  Truman's  announcement  that  he 
was  going  to  appoint  General  Mark 
Clark  as  his  personal  envoy  to  the 
Vatican.  Pruden  and  other  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton strongly  opposed  the  step.  It 
was  resolved  when  Clark  withdrew 
from  consideration  for  the  post. 

Coincidentally,  Truman  stopped 
attending  First  Church  then  but 
Pruden  noted  that  Puerto  Rican 
gunmen  had  made  an  attempt  on 
his  life  and  the  church  was  ruled 
off  limits  for  the  President. 

"I  visited  him  several  times  after 
that  and  corresponded  with  him  and 
always  found  him  cordial,"  Pruden 
recalled  recently.  "In  personal  con- 
versations with  him,  I  found  him  to 
be  warm,  cordial  and  unusually 
thoughtful.  He  was  the  kind  of  per- 
son anyone  would  enjoy  having  for 
a  next  door  neighbor." 
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Truman  had  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible.  He  had  read  the 
Scriptures  through  twice  before  he 
was  12  years  old  and  always  claimed 
the  King  James  Bible  was  "the  finest 
and  most  stately  brand  of  English 
there  is." 

He  also  insisted  that  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  the  greatest  of  all 
things  in  the  Bible,  a  way  of  life, 
and  maybe  some  day  men  will  get 
to  understand  it  as  the  real  way  of 
life." 

First  Baptist  Church  has  led  the 
nation  in  honoring  one  of  its  greatest 
presidents.  Last  year  the  church 
established  a  Christian  Layman's 
Award  which  it  calls  "The  Truman 
Award  for  Christian  Service."  It  is  to 
be  given  to  the  layman  "who  has 
personally  rendered  significant 
Christian  service,  who  shall  have 
demonstrated  the  attributes  of  ser- 
vice, honesty  and  decisiveness  char- 
acteristic of  President  Truman's 
leadership." 

Certainly  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  country  to  honor  in  a 
visible  way  its  33rd  President.  Per- 
haps an  area  could  be  set  aside  in 
Washington's  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  or  some  new 
structure,  where  his  strong  belief  in 
religion  and  his  penchant  for  "plain 
speaking"  could  be  blended  —  per- 
haps a  hall  where  the  issues  of  the 
day  could  be  frankly  debated  by  our 
nation's  leaders  in  the  old-fashioned 
manner  of  the  Douglas-Lincoln  de- 
bates. Perhaps  the  Baptists  of  our 
country  will  take  up  the  challenge 
to  honor  one  of  their  greatest  ad- 
herents and  one  of  our  nation's  out- 
standing presidents.  ■  ■ 


By  Rosemary  Sakajian 

I  STUDIED  the  picture  on  the 
driver's  license.  Twenty  years 
old.  Seemingly  blond  with  blue 
eyes.  He  looked  so  boyish  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  in  military  service.  But  the 
note  attached  said  "Pfc."  And  after 
it,  in  large  sprawling  letters,  he  had 
signed  "Norman." 


Well,  I  thought,  maybe  honesty 
isn't  dead  after  all.  He  must  have 
had  a  twinge  of  guilt  to  put  this 
license  in  my  mailbox.  By  tonight 
he  would  have  forgotten  all  about 
it.  He  probably  didn't  need  it  in  the 
Army  anyhow. 

I  mused  as  how  all  this  had 
started.  I  had  bought  a  house  across 
from  a  park.  How  nice!  One  could 
look  out  from  the  front  room  win- 
dows over  the  trees  and  greens. 
With  some  resentment,  I  wondered 
why   they   had   planted    a    row    of 
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conifers  along  the  outer  edge.  But 
then,  I  concluded,  trees  grow  slowly. 
About  a  foot  a  year.  It  would  take 
a  long  time  before  these  trees  would 
obscure  my  view. 

It  wasn't  until  much  later  that  I 
realized  why  the  trees  had  been 
planted.  I  wished  there  was  some 
magic  formula  that  would  make 
them  grow  tall  overnight.  The  park 
across  the  street  was  not  a  park  at 
all  but  a  well-manicured  golf  course 
and  the  7th  tee  was  a  short  distance 
away  from  where  the  golfers  hit 
toward  the  homes  in  this  direction. 

Honesty  seemed  dead  on  the  golf 
course.  Should  a  golfer's  ball  come 
out  into  the  street,  a  few  minutes 
later  the  golfer  would  be  looking  for 
it.  But  let  a  ball  break  somebody's 
window  —  no  one  appeared  to  claim 
it.  As  a  friend  reminded  me  once, 
God  has  a  funny  way  of  showing 
cynics  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  good 
left  in  most  of  us. 

IT  ALL  HAPPENED  one  after- 
noon when  I  came  home  to  find 
shattered  glass  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  house.  There  was  a  large 
gaping  hole  in  the  window  above. 
The  thought  of  broken  windows  had 
never  occurred  to  me  when  I  bought 
this  home.  There  is  a  beautiful  park 
right  across  the  street,  I  had  told 
friends.  At  sunset,  the  view  is  posi- 
tively magnificient.  Gracious  conifers 
outline  the  area.  Spacious  greens 
rolling  into  a  blaze  of  saffron  and 
gold.  That  was  many  months  and 
numerous  broken  windows  ago. 

I  looked  up  at  the  broken  win- 
dow again  and  entered  the  house. 
A  little  golf  ball  sat  on  the  rug  un- 


der a  chair.  The  broken  glass  had 
cut  a  smile  across  its  face.  I  threw 
the  ball  out  of  sight  into  the  desk 
drawer.  Angry  and  resentful,  I  went 
on  thinking  what  kind  of  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  on  golfers. 
They  should  be  put  out  to  pasture 
if  they  can't  hit  a  ball  better  than 
that,  I  mumbled.  I  went  downstairs 
to  the  mailbox.  Among  the  letters 
was  a  green  driver's  license  with  a 
picture  of  the  owner  on  it.  On  the 
reverse  side  a  note  was  clipped. 

"Sorry,  I  broke  your  window  this 
afternoon.  I  get  paid  once  a  month. 
On  my  next  payday  a  month  from 
now,  I  will  come  to  pay  for  the 
damages." 

It  was  signed  "Pfc.  Norman." 

When  the  month  was  up,  I  went 
around  with  that  I-told-you-so  ex- 
pression as  I  picked  up  bits  of  glass 
as  they  surfaced  to  the  top  of  the 
rug.  The  fifth  week  passed.  The  sixth 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh, 
I  was  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
Private-First-Class  Norman  would 
never  show  up. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
week  the  doorbell  rang.  A  young 
man  with  brown  wavy  hair  stood 
under  the  dim  porch  light.  It  was 
cold  and  windy  and  he  seemed 
chilled  despite  his  heavy  overcoat. 

"I  came  to  pay  for  the  broken 
window,"  he  said. 

So  this  was  Pfc  Norman.  I  would 
have  never  recognized  him  from  the 
picture  on  the  driver's  license. 

As  I  gave  him  the  license,  my 
heart  reached  out  to  that  boyish  face 
that  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
promise.  Here  was  one  human  being 
in  this   era  of  violence   and  crime 
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who  had  realized  the  value  of  his 
honor. 

"Young  man,"  I  began.  "Honesty 
is  a  valuable  virtue  in  these  trying 
days.  I  thank  you  for  coming.  How- 
ever, I  can't  say  much  for  your 
amateurish  performance  on  the  golf 
course." 

Pfc.  Norman  winced.  He  opened 
his  wallet. 

"How  much?"  he  asked. 

I  watched  that  boyish  figure  de- 
scend the  front  stairs  only  to  be 
gulfed  by  the  night.  Somehow  the 
darkness  did  not  seem  to  envelop 
him.  It  was  just  as  though  a  glowing 
mist  like  a  search-light  beam  stayed 
with  the  young  man  until  he  dimin- 
ished from  sight. 

A  living  candle!  I  thought  recall- 
ing a  passage  from  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice: 


"How    far    that    little    candle 

throws  his  beams 
So   shines    a   good   deed   in   a 

naughty  world." 

Hundreds  of  golfers  and  hundreds 
of  little  white  dimpled  spheres  move 
over  the  golf  course,  but  only  one 
man  knew  the  true  meaning  of 
honesty. 

As  I  closed  the  door,  a  piece  of 
glass  glittered  in  the  rug.  I  picked  it 
up  and  tossed  it  into  the  wastepaper 
basket. 

Did  he  pay,  you  wonder?  Need 
a  man  pay  for  honesty?  No,  instead, 
I  told  him  to  buy  a  gift  for  his 
mother  or  sweetheart. 

From  the  desk  drawer,  I  took  out 
the  golf  ball  and  set  it  on  my  desk. 
It  was  still  smiling  and  so  was  I. 
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Energy  in  abundance  from  the  sun 


SOLAR  HEATING 


By  Charla  Ann  Leibenguth 


WITHIN  THE  last  year,  we 
have  become  acutely  aware 
of  severe  shortages  of  energy  — 
especially  of  petroleum.  Both  gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  working 
to  alleviate  the  shortages  in  many 
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ways.  Some  of  the  more  promising 
sources  are  geothermal  energy,  nu- 
clear fuel  and  solar  power. 

Scientists  estimate  that  enough 
basic  solar  energy  strikes  the  United 
States  in  20  minutes  to  meet  all 
energy  requirements  for  a  year,  if 
only  they  could  harness  it. 

Solar  power's  most  immediately 
usable   contribution   to   the   energy 


crisis  seems  to  be  in  the  area  of 
sun-heated  buildings.  The  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  rather 
simple  —  a  heat  collector  of  some 
sort,  a  storage  medium  and  a  cir- 
culating system  to  move  the  heated 
water  or  air. 

The  first  functioning  solar  house 
was  built  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  used  water  to 
store  heat.  One  half  of  the  roof  of 
the  building  was  slanted  at  60  de- 
grees to  the  south  for  maximum  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays.  This  half 
was  covered  by  a  double  pane  of 
glass  separated  by  one  half  inch 
of  air  space.  Water  was  circulated 
through  a  coil  of  pipes  that  was 
soldered  to  a  black  sheet  metal  panel 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  roof. 
As  the  water  was  heated  by  the 
focused  sunshine,  it  was  piped  to  a 
huge  storage  tank  in  the  cellar.  The 
storage  tank  was  so  well-insulated 
that  the  only  heat  lost  was  through 
the  ducts  that  circulated  the  hot 
water  throughout  the  house. 

The  drawback  to  the  MIT  house 
was  the  size  of  the  water  tank  —  it 
completely  filled  the  basement  of 
the  house.  During  bad  weather 
when  the  sun  didn't  shine  for  days 
on  end,  an  electric  heater  had  to 
be  used  to  heat  the  water.  This  first 
experimental  house  turned  out  to  be 
too  expensive  to  be  practical. 

A  second  MIT  house  followed  in 
which  a  glass  south  wall  replaced 
the  glass  roof  and  the  water  tank. 
Researchers  determined  that  this 
type  of  heat  collector  was  capable 
of  supplying  90  percent  of  the  heat 
needed  during  a  Boston  winter. 

Meantime,    another    solar    house 


was  built  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
by  Dr.  Maria  Telkes.  The  upper 
story  of  this  two-story  structure  was 
covered  with  a  double  pane  of  glass. 
Three  inches  behind  the  glass  was 
an  insulated  steel  plate  painted  a 
dull  black  which  collected  37  per- 
cent of  the  solar  energy  that  struck 
the  outer  glass.  The  heat  was  carried 
through  ducts  to  heat  bins  where  it 
circulated  around  cans  of  Glauber's 
Salt  —  a  substance  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing much  more  heat  for  its  vol- 
ume than  water  does. 

The  salt  stored  the  heat  until  a 
drop  in  temperature  changed  it  into 
crystals.  This  chemical  transforma- 
tion released  the  heat  which  was 
then  circulated  to  warm  the  house. 
Dr.  Telkes  is  now  working  on  energy 
storage  using  eutectic  salt  hydrate 
mixtures. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  energy 
crisis,  Armco  Steel  Corporation  cen- 
tered its  annual  student  design  pro- 
gram on  the  problem.  Two  student 
groups  designed  solar  homes  as  their 
proposed  answers  to  the  energy 
shortage.  Students  from  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  designed  a 
house  of  foam  glass  panels  pro- 
duced in  solar  furnaces.  Even  cook- 
ing is  done  in  insulated  pots  on  an 
induction  range  to  avoid  the  energy 
loss  experienced  in  conventional 
radiant  heat. 

Fresnel  lens  panels  on  the  roof 
collect  sunlight  and  feed  it  into 
solar  cells  below  the  house.  Energy 
from  the  cells  is  used  to  break  down 
collected  rain  water  through  elec- 
trolysis into  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
for  the  home's  fuel  cells.  Solar  en- 
ergy can  be  collected  anytime  the 
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sun    shines    and    stored    for    future 
needs. 

STUDENTS  from  North  Carolina 
State  University  designed  a 
domed  dwelling  which  uses  insula- 
tion and  stored  energy  in  the  form 
of  water  heated  by  the  sun's  rays. 
The  dome  is  made  of  high  density 
urethane  foam  on  both  the  exterior 
and  interior  walls,  with  a  layer  of 
low  density  foam  sandwiched  be- 
tween. A  lens  curved  around  the 
exterior  perimeters  of  the  dome  col- 
lects solar  energy.  Hinged  on  each 
side  and  delicately  counterbalanced, 
the  lens  is  designed  to  follow  the 
path  of  the  sun.  The  amplified  sun- 
shine is  used  to  heat  water  in  a  tank 
beneath  the  house,  which  is  then 
used  to  warm  the  dwelling  as 
needed.  The  house  is  cooled  by  ex- 
hausting hot  air  through  the  top  of 
the  dome,  pulling  in  cool  air  from 
the  crawl  space  below. 

The  house  is  equipped  with  an 
oven  which  is  submerged  in  water 
capturing  escaping  heat  for  other 
uses.  Water  from  the  dishwasher 
and  shower  is  filtered  to  provide 
flush  water  for  the  toilet.  The 
oven  has  divider  panels  so  oven 
areas  can  be  heated  separately  to 
meet  specific  needs  and  those  areas 
not  in  use  can  be  left  unheated. 

At  least  30  buildings  employing 
solar  heat  are  now  completed  in 
the  United  States.  One  house  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  is 
warmed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
sun's  heat.  The  heating  system  fea- 
tures an  insulated  panel  which  can 
be  lowered,  allowing  the  sun's  rays 
to  shine  through  a  glass  wall  and 
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strike  the  black  ends  of  a  series  of 
55  gallon  drums.  The  water  inside 
the  drums  is  heated  and  used  to  heat 
the  house.  At  night  and  on  cloudy 
days,  the  insulated  wall  is  raised.  No 
heat  enters  at  this  time  but  no  heat 
escapes  either.  A  fireplace  is  used 
for  supplementary  heat  only  on  the 
coldest  days. 

Among  the  finest  solar-heat  houses 
built  to  date  are  those  on  Walker 
Mill  Road  in  District  Heights,  Mary- 
land, designed  by  Harry  Thomason 
of  Washington,  D.C.  They  use  water 
to  convey  heat  from  solar  collectors 
on  the  outside  of  the  houses  into 
large  storage  tanks  in  an  under- 
ground chamber  filled  with  small 
rocks.  Washington,  D.C.  is  at  the 
edge  of  the  "solar  belt"  and  is  con- 
sidered a  marginal  location  for  solar 
heating.  Therefore  standby  conven- 
tional heating  is  also  required. 

A  BRAND  NEW  1350  square 
foot  two-bedroom  solar-heat 
house  was  recently  completed  by  the 
University  of  Delaware's  Institute  of 
Energy  Conversion  headed  by  Dr. 
Karl  Boer.  It  features  plastic  cov- 
ered sunlights  on  a  45  degree  angled 
roof.  These  contain  panels  of  photo- 
voltaic cells  of  cadmium  sulfide  and 
copper  sulfate.  Six  additional  solar 
heat  collectors  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  supplement  the  roof  sys- 
tem. Heat  collected  is  stored  in  an 
eutectic  salt  reservoir  until  it  is  cir- 
culated. When  working,  the  house 
will  convert  50  percent  of  the  in- 
coming solar  energy  into  heat  and 
six  percent  into  electrical  energy. 

The  federal  government  is  run- 
ning tests  of  solar  fueled  systems  and 


Georgia  Tech  students  came  up  with  this  idea  for  a  solar-heated  house  in 
a  competition  sponsored  by  Armco  Steel  Corporation. 


is  planning  to  build  two  solar  heated 
office  buildings  in  the  near  future  — 
one  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
and  the  other  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
Fred  S.  Dubin,  a  building  consul- 
tant to  the  U.S.  government,  says, 
"Solar  energy  should  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  electricity  by  the  late 
1970s  and  in  other  areas  cheaper 
than  oil  and  gas  at  today's  prices  by 
the  1980s." 

Dubin  said  his  firm  is  building 
three  solar  energy  buildings  —  a  10- 
apartment  complex  at  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  a  botanical  garden  arbore- 
tum at  Milbrook,  New  York,  and  the 
U.S.  government  building  at  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire. 

The  Saginaw  post  office  and 
federal  building  is  being  designed 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  in  the  summer.  It 
will  have  wide  overhangs  to  shade 
its  dual-pane  windows  and  thick 
well-insulated  walls. 

On  top  of  the  building  will  be  a 
40  by  198  foot  solar  collector,  fac- 
ing south  and  tilted  30  degrees  to 


catch  the  most  sunlight.  The  device 
will  heat  water  which  will  circulate 
through  the  building  to  heat  it,  pro- 
vide hot  water  for  other  uses  and 
be  stored  in  a  large  tank  for  heating 
during  the  night.  A  standby  system 
will  be  installed  for  use  during  ex- 
tremely cold  periods. 

As  of  now,  solar  energy's  greatest 
drawback  is  the  cost  of  installation 
—  about  four  times  that  of  conven- 
tional installations.  But  with  further 
research,  solar  energy  promises  to  be 
as  cheap  as  today's  energy  sources. 

That  research  may  be  soon  in 
coming.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$50  million  over  the  next  five  years 
for  the  development  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems.  The  author  of 
the  legislation,  Rep.  Mike  McCor- 
mack  is  a  former  research  scientist 
at  the  Hanford  nuclear  project  in 
Washington  state.  "All  we  have  to 
do  is  get  started,"  said  Mr.  McCor- 
mack,  is  a  former  research  scientist 
our  homes  as  well  as  brighten  our 
days.  ■  ■ 
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In  Portsmouth,  England 


A  Living  Memoria 


By  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry 

OUT  OF  A  terror-filled  night 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dark 
year  1941,  Adolf  Hitler's 
Luftwaffe  droned  over  the  seaport 
town  of  Portsmouth  in  the  South  of 
England.  Nazi  bombs  shrieked  from 
the  sky. 

A  fire  started  on  the  docks  and 
leaped  from  house  to  house.  A  mas- 
sive glow  illuminated  the  town  in  an 
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eerie,  crimson  mask.  Only  through 
countless  acts  of  bravery  by  the  fire 
watch  were  the  hundreds  of  fires 
kept  under  control. 

Then  the  awful  word  spread, 
"The  cathedral's  on  fire!  The  roof 
is  burning!" 

No  time  to  waste!  No  time  to 
think  of  personal  danger!  Members 
of  the  fire  watch  scrambled  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  majestic  cathedral 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  They 
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...to  D-Day 


scooped  up  incendiaries  and  stifled 
the  flames. 

"It  was  really  something  of  a 
miracle,  as  defiant  and  unscathed, 
the  cathedral  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and 
an  assurance  of  final  victory,"  the 
area  military  commander  said  of  the 
incident. 

Portsmouth  Cathedral  witnessed 
countless  bombings  by  a  ruthless 
enemy.  All  about  her  were  charred 


structures  and  smoldering  ashes.  But 
her  proud  head  was  never  bent. 

For  many  postwar  years  now, 
special  honors  have  been  planned 
for  the  centuries-old  cathedral.  It 
has  been  designated  to  become  a 
living  memorial  to  the  thousands  of 
men  who  made  D-Day  the  begin- 
ning of  a  glorious  victory  for  free 
men  everywhere. 

When  World  War  II  started,  the 
cathedral  was   in  the  midst  of  re- 
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Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Forces,    Gen.   Dwight    Eisenhower. 

construction.  But  the  work  was 
stopped.  The  west  end  was  bricked 
up,  and  that's  the  way  it  stayed 
after  the  war.  Plans  are  now  going 
forward  to  complete  the  church  as 
a  memorial  to  the  greatest  amphib- 
ious invasion  ever  launched  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

FEW  REALIZE  that  it  was  actu- 
ally at  Southwick  House  —  once 
part  of  the  priory  of  the  cathedral 
—  where  D-Day  was  planned.  The 
original  planning  map,  which  takes 
up  one  huge  wall,  can  still  be 
viewed  there. 

"Why  is  the  clock  stopped  at  7:25 
a.m.?"  visitors  invariably  ask.  The 
answer:  that  was  the  time  the  Allied 
Forces  landed  on  the  Normandy 
Coast  of  France. 

When  General  Eisenhower  ar- 
rived at  the  cathedral,  he  brought 


with  him  his  3/2-ton  trailer  which 
he  called  his  "Circus  Wagon."  It 
contained  a  bedroom,  a  living  room 
and  a  study.  It  also  included  a  galley 
and  a  miniature  switchboard. 

Then  General  Montgomery  rolled 
in  with  his  caravan.  The  hero  of  El 
Alamein  was  to  head  up  the  ground 
troops. 

By  June  1,  1944,  all  the  com- 
manders of  the  Allied  Forces  were 
gathered  in  Southwick  House,  some 
of  them  flying  in  by  light  aircraft 
to  land  in  a  nearby  cornfield.  Every- 
thing was  top-secret. 

Even  the  workmen  who  were 
directed  to  install  the  huge  plywood 
map  were  confined  to  the  house 
until  after  the  D-Day  fleets  had 
sailed  and  reached  their  destination. 
The  fate  of  the  Free  World  might 
hang  on  the  slip  of  a  lip. 

The  room  where  the  commanders 
met  was  carefully  checked  to  make 
sure  it  was  eavesdrop-proof.  Experts 
climbed  long  ladders  to  check  across 
the  tops  of  lofty  bookcases.  Then  an 
unusual  thing  happened. 

"We've  found  something!"  one  of 
the  searchers  reported,  as  he  blew 
away  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  was  a  large 
mildewed  sack  filled  with  goldpieces 
minted  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century. 

A  Royal  Marine  was  hurriedly 
called  in  to  guard  this  treasure.  An 
investigation  showed  that  it  had 
been  hidden  there  by  a  past  owner 
of  the  house  because  he  feared  a 
Napoleonic  invasion. 

But  the  planners  of  D-Day  had 
something  much  more  costly  than 
gold  on  their  minds.  Their  thoughts 
were    of   freedom    for    the    millions 
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held  under  the  iron  fist  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

D-Day  had  originally  been  set  for 
June  5th,  but  the  weather  deterio- 
rated. All  the  weather  forecaster 
could  promise  was  wind,  waves  and 
clouds.  The  difficulty  of  landing  men 
on  storm-driven  beaches  and  trying 
to  bomb  accurately  through  a  heavy 
cloud  cover  was  too  much.  General 
Eisenhower  decided  to  postpone  the 
invasion  for  24  hours. 

At  4  a.m.  on  June  5th,  General 
Eisenhower,  wearing  his  neat  dark 
green  battle  dress,  entered  the  room 
and  opened  the  conference  without 
delay.  There  was  now  a  glimmer  of 


hope  in  the  weather  forecast.  A  new 
front  had  been  sighted  which  prom- 
ised better  weather  for  the  next  24 
hours. 

Would  the  wind  scatter  para- 
troops? How  were  the  clouds  for  air 
support?  What  would  be  the  force 
of  the  winds  on  the  beaches  for 
landing  craft?  The  experts  gave  their 
calculated  opinions. 

Silence  fell.  The  decision  was  now 
Eisenhower's.  Seldom  before  in  his- 
tory had  one  man  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  such  a  momentous  deci- 
sion, one  involving  the  lives  of  some 
3  million  men,  one  which  could  alter 
the  course  of  history  for  all  time. 


The  D-Day  planning  map,  its  clocks  stopped  at  the  landing  hour,  may  still 
be  seen  at  Southwick  House  on   the  Portsmouth  Cathedral  grounds. 
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The  general  sat  quietly  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  after  what  appeared  to 
be  a  moment  of  silent  prayer,  he 
answered,  "This  is  a  decision  which 
I  must  make  alone.  After  all,  that 
is  what  I  am  here  for.  We  will  sail 
tomorrow!" 

The  die  was  now  cast.  Thousands 
of  men  of  all  faiths  had  said  their 
prayers.  Many  of  them  gained 
strength  and  inspiration  within  the 
great  walls  of  Portsmouth  Cathedral. 

The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Ports- 
mouth remembers  his  own  feelings 
about  that  day.  "All  I  believe  about 
the  nature  of  man  in  the  sight  of 
God  was  at  stake  on  June  6th,  1944. 
His  dignity,  his  freedom,  his  individ- 
ual worth,  his  ability  to  express  him- 
self in  his  own  way  .  .  ." 

Portsmouth  was  crammed  with 
men  wearing  a  wide  variety  of  uni- 
forms. Not  only  the  harbor,  but 
nearby  creeks  as  well,  were  crowded 
with  landing  craft.  At  least  twelve 
countries  were  represented:  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  France,  Norway, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Greece. 

AND  SO  they  sailed!  Their  task 
was  stated  simply  by  Winston 
Churchill:  "You  will  enter  the 
continent  of  Europe  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  united  na- 
tions, undertake  operations  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  Germany  and  the 
destruction  of  her  armed  forces." 

What  a  fleet!  From  Portsmouth 
and  other  areas  sailed  no  less  than 
4,000  landing  craft.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  destroyers,  sloops, 
frigates,     corvettes,     trawlers     and 


patrol  craft  escorted  the  troop  con- 
voys. 

On  hand  were  U.S.  battleships 
like  the  Arkansas,  the  Nevada 
and  the  Texas.  Almost  12,000  air- 
craft of  many  types  formed  an 
umbrella  of  cover.  Paratroops  and 
gliders  soared  like  angry  gulls  across 
the  twenty-mile  spread  of  the  En- 
glish Channel.  This  was  it! 

U.S.  Forces  were  assigned  to  take 
Omaha  and  Utah  Beaches.  Utah 
proved  to  be  the  easier  assault  area. 
Bombers  had  smashed  the  rear 
defenses.  Landing  craft  going  in  to 
Utah  had  comparatively  calm  water. 
But  Omaha  was  almost  a  disaster. 

The  obstacles  were  massive.  The 
bombers  had  missed  the  enemy  de- 
fenses. A  defensive  ring  of  steel 
looked  down  on  the  approaching 
landing  craft.  The  mission  called  for 
the  troops  to  scale  sheer  cliffs  and 
knock  out  the  guns  at  the  top. 

Not  until  later  did  the  invaders 
know  that  there  were  more  enemy 
troops  defending  Omaha  than  any- 
where else  along  the  assault  front. 
They  were  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
never  tasted  defeat.  They  held  their 
fire  until  the  first  landing  craft 
touched  down. 

Withering  fire  from  the  cliffs  cut 
U.S.  obstacle-clearing  parties  down 
to  nothing.  Only  a  few  men  got  to 
the  shelter  of  the  cliffs.  More  land- 
ing craft  came  in  and  the  casualties 
mounted. 

"Hah!"  shouted  one  Nazi  officer. 
"We've  stopped  them  on  the 
beaches." 

But  the  Nazis  had  not  reckoned 
with  U.S.  courage  and  ingenuity. 
The     assault     was     saved     through 
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countless  individual  acts  of  sheer 
bravery  and  initiative.  Men  of  all 
ranks,  often  acting  alone,  made  the 
first  inroads  in  the  defenses. 

Destroyers  swept  in,  their  bows 
to  the  beaches,  and  their  guns 
zeroed-in  on  the  strong  points 
above.  By  nightfall  on  D-Day  a  total 
of  more  than  130,000  men  were 
ashore  and  pushing  the  enemy  back. 

U.S.  casualties  were  almost 
double  those  of  other  participating 
free  nations.  American  losses,  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the 
beaches,  totalled  nearly  6,000.  To- 
day, on  a  cliff  overlooking  Omaha 


Beach  is  Normandy  Cemetery  with 
the  graves  of  many  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  day. 

The  soldiers  who  died  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  were  men  of 
courage  and  conviction.  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  who  championed  the 
cause  of  Portsmouth  Cathedral  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  spirit  of  D- 
Day,  paid  them  this  tribute:  "That 
we  are  here  today,  free  to  shape 
what  still  lies  ahead  of  us  is  the 
true  reward  for  all  those  fighting 
men,  who  by  their  courage  and 
sacrifice,  enable  us  to  do  just  that." 

The  world  famous  structural  engi- 


Normandy  Cemetery,  resting  place  of  9,386  American  casualties  —  most  of 
them  from  D-Day  landings  —  overlooks  Omaha  Beach,  where  it  all  happened. 


The    interior    of    the    rebuilt   cathedral    will    feature    a    criss-cross    ceiling 
bathed  in  light  from  below  to  impart  a  glittering  diamond  effect. 


neer,  Professor  Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  has 
headed  up  a  team  of  architects  who 
are  planning  the  striking  design 
which  will  make  Portsmouth  Cathe- 
dral a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  mil- 
lions. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  over  65 
thousand  British  pounds  have  been 
contributed  to  the  building  fund, 
much  of  it  already  spent  on  archi- 
tects' fees  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. But  the  British  have  a 
reputation  for  fighting  for  causes 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 


As  one  battler  for  this  D-Day 
memorial  sums  it  up:  "The  motto  of 
the  City  of  Portsmouth  is  'Heavens 
Light  Our  Guide/  We'll  let  God 
guide  our  future  path." 

D-Day  was  one  of  the  great  mile- 
stones in  the  progress  of  mankind; 
a  turning  point  in  the  continuing 
struggle  to  preserve  the  ideals  of 
democracy.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
great  crusade  for  human  liberty  be 
worthily  commemorated  within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  Portsmouth  Ca- 
thedral. ■  ■ 
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Five  ways  you  can  learn  to 
cope  with  anxiety  and  adversity. 


How  to 
Master 
Despair 


By  Carl  E.  Johnson 


JOHN  WINSTON  always  con- 
sidered himself  a  happy 
man.  He  had  a  base  of  security 
broad  enough  to  build  a  good  solid 
life  upon.  Neighbors  looked  at  the 
Winston  family  and  always  com- 
mented positively.  "Great  family, 
the  Winstons.  Fine  home,  neat  lawn, 
good  job  (manager  of  one  of  the 
busiest  independent  gasoline  stations 
in  town),  fine  law-abiding,  church- 
going  citizens.  Credit  to  the  com- 
munity." 

All  the  cliches  exploded  just  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  station's  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  was  shut  off.  Within 
a  matter  of  weeks  John  was  scram- 


bling  to  find  ways  to  cope  with  bills, 
business  close-out  details  and  more, 
with  growing  feelings  of  depression 
he  found  building  within  himself. 

A  month  after  his  business  folded, 
he  secured  a  job  selling  shoes  in  a 
shopping  center  and  to  maintain  his 
former  level  of  living,  he  secured 
an  additional  job  as  nightwatchman 
in  a  local  chemical  plant. 

His  days  are  frantic  now;  he 
seems  to  be  on  a  sharply  down- 
slanted  escalator.  All  the  values  and 
dreams  that  he  had  believed  were 
secure  have  been  challenged.  He 
finds  himself  breaking  up  inside,  un- 


Despite  my  impulses,  I 
am  dependent.  I  must  rely 
on  outside  help  and  top- 
side help.  Other  people 
around  me  care  —  and 
God  cares. 


able  to  handle  the  new  feelings 
which  dominate  his  mind.  He  pays 
more  attention  now  on  Sunday 
mornings  when  the  minister 
preaches,  but  he  still  hasn't  figured 
out  how  to  handle  the  despair  which 
has  swooped  into  his  life  with 
enough  force  to  leave  him  numb  and 
disillusioned. 

John's  case  is  probably  typical  of 
many  Americans  who  are  being 
faced  with  reordering  their  lives 
in  days  of  crisis.  For  some,  the  situa- 
tion is  roughly  comparable  to  the 
days  following  the  stock  market 
crash   in   1929,   when  many  wage- 
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earners  found  themselves  unem- 
ployed and  psychologically  down. 
No  easy  solutions  to  the  problems 
presented  themselves  then,  nor  will 
there  be  any  magic  remedies  now  in 
a  time  of  shortages.  Nevertheless, 
by  thinking  through  five  simple 
maxims,  a  depressed  person  can  per- 
haps take  stock  of  his  life  and  think 
through  some  possible  alternatives. 

Here  are  five  ways  to  cope  with 
despair. 

1.  Accept  adversity  with  affirma- 
tion. Granted,  this  sounds  simplistic. 
But  what  does  it  really  tell  us?  Let's 
rephrase  the  principle.  In  an  essay 
on  wildlife,  a  man  once  said:  "Life 
can  only  be  affirmed  by  the  denial 
of  its  security."  Implicit  in  a  state- 
ment like  that  is  the  solid  truth  that 
one's  character  is  tested  in  adversity. 
Only  in  such  a  time  can  a  person 
know  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his 
personal  resources. 

Despair  rolls  into  the  spirit  when 
one  begins  to  doubt  his  capacity  to 
handle  a  crisis,  be  it  personal  or  col- 
lective, long-term  or  short-range. 
When  I  question  my  own  resources, 
despair  can  take  over  life  in  several 
ways:  I  can  become  numb  and  func- 
tion poorly  or  not  at  all  —  take  no 
steps  to  cope  with  a  problem.  Or  I 
might  find  myself  retreating  inward 
and  in  so  doing,  severing  the  link 
between  myself  and  those  people  I 
meet  from  day  to  day.  I  might  be 
tempted  to  question  all  my  basic 
values  and  willy-nilly  reject  them, 
replacing  them  with  new  values 
based  upon  a  competitive  dog-eat- 
dog  philosophy  —  get  them  before 
they  get  me. 

If    you    find    yourself    depressed, 


gear  your  mind  to  affirmation  and 
you  may  be  on  your  way  to  handling 
your  despair.  Now,  what  to  affirm: 

2.  Note  your  limitations/ capaci- 
ties. Obviously  this  is  both  positive 
and  negative  and  must  be  looked  at 
very  carefully.  If  I  examine  my 
limitations  I  start  with  my  finiteness. 
My  life  on  this  planet  is  char- 
acterized by  limited  knowledge  and 
human  weakness.  At  its  best,  it  is 
temporary.  Furthermore,  I  am  alone 
in  my  existence.  Hence,  a  solution 
to  my  despair  must  be  initiated 
within  me  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 
Yet,  I,  despite  my  impulses  to  be 
independent,  am  dependent.  I  must 
rely  upon  outside  help  and  topside 
help.  Other  persons  around  me  care 
about  my  ongoingness.  And  the 
Bible  indicates  that  God  cares  about 
my  plight.  Through  one  of  his 
servants  he  said,  "Casting  all  your 
care  upon  him  for  he  careth  for 
you."  Another  translation  of  this 
reads:  "You  can  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  your  anxieties  upon  him, 
for  with  him  you  are  a  personal  con- 
cern." 

The  image  can  be  seen  in  an  old 
story  of  a  man  who  wished  to  cross 
a  river  in  mid-winter  but  wasn't  sure 
if  the  ice  would  hold  him.  Timor- 
ously, he  began  crawling  across  the 
ice.  Mid-stream  he  was  startled 
when  a  team  of  horses  pulling  a 
heavily  loaded  sled  rumbled  past 
him.  The  absurdity  of  his  position 
was  obvious.  We  can  throw  all  our 
anxieties  and  limitations  upon  God, 
knowing  that  we  are  understood  and 
that  he  will  help  us  to  achieve 
clarity  of  mind  and  courage  to  cope 
with  any  problem. 


And  what  are  my  capacities?  For 
starters,  I  am  created  in  God's 
image.  Breathed  into  me  are  the 
possibilities  of  Godlike  life.  I  can 
rise  to  the  best  in  me  by  accepting 
the  work  of  the  Creator  God.  I  am 
his  workmanship.  Furthermore,  I 
have  been  endowed  with  talents  — 
even  though  they  sometimes  seem 
slight  when  compared  to  others' 
gifts  —  which  should  enable  me  to 
function  acceptably  in  a  society 
based  on  free  enterprise  and  free- 
dom of  expression. 

When  I  put  these  rather  fuzzy 
notions  into  concrete  specifics,  I  can 


The  absence  of  joy  in  our 
time  is  at  our  expense. 
People  who  claim  access 
to  Jesus  Christ  can  recap- 
ture the  therapy  of  laugh- 
ter. 


set  up  a  two-column  list  of  assets 
and  liabilities.  On  the  top  of  the 
page  I  list  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems I  face.  Down  the  left  side  of 
the  page  I  list  all  my  liabilities  and 
limitations  —  everything  which  pre- 
vents me  from  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems I  face.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
page  I  list  my  capacities  —  all  that 
I  have  going  for  me  as  I  seek  to 
handle  my  problems. 

If  the  liabilities  column  far  ex- 
ceeds the  assets  column,  I  can  add 
one  word,  "God,"  and  the  column 
to  the  left  can  fall  into  proper  per- 
spective.  If  the  right  hand  column 
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happily  is  longer,  I  can  say,  "Now, 
what  can  I  do  to  dissolve  the  prob- 
lem with  confidence  and  God's 
help?" 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  .  .  . 

3.  Sort  out  your  priorities.  An- 
swer the  question.  "What  is  most 
important  in  my  life?"  Again,  if  I 
list  my  priorities  in  order  of  im- 
portance, I  can  get  a  fresh  per- 
spective on  my  crisis.  Then  I  can 
set  up  a  timetable  —  flexible,  of 
course  —  to  work  through  these 
priorities. 

Perhaps  then,  I  am  ready  to  take 
the  fourth  step: 

4.  Take  the  long  view.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  abandon  my  short- 
range  goals.  Rather  it  means  that 
I  point  all  short-range  goals  toward 
a  long-range  goal.  It  suggests  that 
I  am  determined  to  grow,  to  accept 
change  over  time,  and  to  be  willing 
to  adapt  when  I  am  thwarted  in 
achieving  this  long-term  goal. 

Everything  to  this  point  has  been 
important,  but  introspective.  Now  it 
is  time  to  turn  away  from  myself 
and  .  .  . 

5.  Learn  to  laugh.  The  thought, 
"A  merry  heart  worketh  medicine" 
comes  right  out  of  a  body  of  wisdom 
literature  unparalleled  in  its  practi- 
cality. I  will  learn  to  laugh,  not  in 
an  artificial  display  of  merry-making 
—  called  escapism  —  but  because 
laughter  is  a  healing  force  in  life. 

An  old  legend  has  it  that  after 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
Lazarus  became  known  for  his 
laughter.  If  you  passed  his  shop  dur- 
ing the  day  you  could  hear  his 
chuckle  above  the  sound  of  ham- 
mers. And  if  you  were  walking  near 


his  house,  even  at  midnight,  you 
could  hear  his  laughter,  starting  low 
and  swelling  to  a  joyous,  cascading 
burst  of  happiness.  He  had  escaped 
death  —  he  could  not  restrain  his 
laughter. 

A  more  contemporary  story  re- 
lated by  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower deals  with  two  men  who  were 
bitterly  feuding  in  one  of  his  divi- 
sions back  in  his  army  days.  To  solve 
the  problem,  which  was  beginning 
to  involve  other  persons,  Ike  set  the 
men  to  washing  windows  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  glass.  At  first  they 
glared  at  each  other,  made  faces, 
then  they  began  to  chuckle,  then 
to  laugh  with  joyous  abandonment. 
They  were  reconciled  and  their  re- 
lationship was  healed  by  the  tonic 
of  laughter. 

The  absence  of  joy  in  our  time 
is  at  our  expense.  Men  and  women 
who  claim  access  to  Jesus  Christ  can 
recapture  the  therapy  of  laughter. 
More  than  just  a  temporary  solution, 
laughter  can  begin  to  proceed  from 
an  artesian  center,  offering  an  in- 
dividual hope  and  meaning. 

These  are  simple  steps.  As  such 
they  solve  nothing.  But  perhaps  they 
can  initiate  a  solution  to  the  malaise 
in  our  lives  and  lead  us  into  a  pro- 
ductive existence,  one  that  is  un- 
checked and  unfettered.  We  can 
master  despair  because  we  en- 
counter the  Master.  We  can  move 
from  despair  to  affirmation  and  ac- 
tion because  we  move  closer  to  the 
center  of  our  existence  —  closer  to 
the  Creator  God.  If  we  don't  move, 
it  may  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  of 
another  long  ago:  "His  life  at  best 
was  a  great  perhaps."  ■  ■ 
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The  Fifteenth 
Century  Tourist 


By  Paul  Brock 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  apt  to  think  that  travel  for  personal  pleasure 
is  a  twentieth  century  innovation,  the  fact  is  that  conducted 
tourism  flourished  just  as  vigorously  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
medieval  times  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  tour  was  the  pilgrimage, 
and  the  favorite  pilgrimage  was  to  the  Holy  Land. 
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Pilgrims  —  many  thousands  of  them  each  year  —  were  personally 
conducted  by  the  tour  organizer  or  patronus.  He  owned  or  chartered 
a  ship,  provisioned  it,  and  conducted  the  pilgrims  from  the  place  of 
embarkation  and  back  at  so  much  a  head.  He  arranged  for  their  safe 
conduct,  for  feeding  them  and  leading  them  in  a  flock  to  the  various 
shrines. 

It  was  a  thriving  and  extensive  business.  Every  summer,  shiploads 
of  pilgrims  were  conducted  in  this  way  from  Venice  to  Jaffa,  and 
from  various  ports  in  the  south  of  England,  from  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Weymouth,  Lymington,  Portsmouth,  to  Corunna,  the  seaport  town 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  Spain.  One  English  traveler  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  counted  eighty  such  vessels  lying  at  once  in  the  harbor 
of  Corunna.  Thirty-two  of  them  were  English. 

WILLIAM  Caxton,  the  famous  printer,  was  a  practical  man  of 
business  who  set  himself  to  supply  the  market  with  books  for 
which  there  was  a  demand.  He  issued  a  book,  Informacion  for 
Plygrymes  unto  the  Holy  Land,  just  as  he  issued  popular  com- 
pendiums  on  morality,  history,  geography  and  romance. 

The  greater  part  of  his  guidebook  for  pilgrims  was  taken  from 
the  itinerary  of  William  Wey  of  Eton,  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  twice.  The  modern,  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  guide- 
book, very  similar  to  books  issued  in  our  time,  bridges  the  gulf  in 
most  imaginations  between  the  romantic  pilgrim  and  the  highly 
observant  tourist  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  for  the  quaint  old 
English  and  the  difference  in  circumstances,  Caxton's  guidebook  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  modern  Baedeker. 

Venice  was  a  favorite  port  for  Jerusalem  pilgrims  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  guidebook  first  directs  them  how  to  get  there  from 
England.  There  were  two  routes,  one  through  France,  and  one 
through  Holland,  and  Caxton  gave  itineraries  for  both. 

The  instructions  to  the  pilgrim  become  quite  detailed  when  he 
reaches  Venice.  He  is  advised  to  take  a  place  in  a  galley  if  he  can 
afford  it,  and  is  informed  that  the  regular  fare  to  Venice  and  Jaffa 
and  back,  all  inclusive,  is  fifty  ducats  —  "for  to  be  in  a  good  honest 
place,  and  to  have  your  ease  in  the  galley,  and  to  be  cherished." 

But  if  you  cannot  afford  to  go  in  a  galley,  you  may  be  very 
comfortably  accommodated  in  a  ship  or  a  carrick  for  thirty  ducats. 
Only  you  must  get  there  in  good  time  and  choose  a  good  place  — 
"In  a  ship  or  a  caryk  choose  you  a  chamber  as  nigh  the  middle  of  the 
ship  as  ye  may.  For  there  is  least  rolling  or  tumbling  to  keep  your 
brain  or  stomach  in  temper." 

It  was  sometimes  rough  sailing  between  Venice  and  Jaffa,  but  with 
"a  chamber  as  nigh  the  middle  of  the  ship  as  ye  may,"  you  were  at 
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least  as  comfortable  as  anyone  could  possibly  be.  Although  your 
fellow  passengers  were  honest  and  devout  pilgrims,  and  however 
sick  you  might  be,  you  must  look  after  your  property.  "And  in  the 
same  chamber,"  you  are  instructed,  "to  keep  your  things  in  safeguard, 
buy  you  at  Venice  a  padlock  to  hang  on  the  door  when  you  shall 
pass  into  the  land." 

The  following  elaborate  provisions  which  the  pilgrim  was  advised 
to  make  for  his  own  comfort  over  and  above  the  agent's  stipulated 
provender,  suggests  that  hardship  was  kept  at  bay.  Pilgrims  or  not, 
these  medieval  venturers  did  not  punish  themselves  by  coveting 
privation,  eating  sparingly  of  the  coarsest  food,  drinking  nothing 
but  water,  or  traveling  in  rags  unwashed  and  odorous. 

"Also,"  they  were  advised,  "ye  must  ordeyne  for  yourself  and  your 
fellows,  if  ye  have  any,  three  barrels  each  of  a  quart,  which  quart 
holdeth  X  gallons. 

"Two  of  thyse  barrels  should  serve  for  wine  and  the  thyrde  for 
water.  In  the  one  barrel  take  red  wine  and  keep  that  ever  in  store 
and  tame  (broach)  it  not  if  ye  may  till  ye  come  homeward  again 
without  sickness,  against  it  or  any  other  special  needs.  For  if  ye 
would  give  XX  ducats  for  a  barrel  ye  shall  none  have  after  that  ye 
pass  Venice.  And  the  other  barrel  shall  serve  when  ye  have  spent 
out  your  drinking  wine  to  fylle  again  at  the  haven  where  ye  shall 
come  next  unto." 

These  three  barrels,  one  kept  in  reserve,  and  an  odd  one  always 
ready  to  be  filled  with  wine  wherever  the  vessel  touched,  were  an 
important  feature  of  the  pilgrim's  routine  as  conceived  by  the  genial 
agent  from  Eton.  He  was  to  have  a  chest  made  as  broad  as  the 
barrels  were  long,  so  that  the  barrels  could  be  put  into  it: 

"And  in  the  one  end  ye  need  locke  and  key  and  a  lityll  door. 
And  lay  the  barrel  that  ye  will  tame  (broach)  first  at  the  same  end. 
For  if  ye  shipmen  or  other  pylgrymes  may  come  thereto  they  will 
tame  and  drink  it,  and  also  steal  your  water." 

Bread,  cheese  and  spices  were  to  be  stored  in  the  same  convenient 
chest. 

At  Jaffa,  where  mules  and  asses  were  provided  for  the  journey 
inland  to  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  was  advised  to  go  ashore  as  soon 
as  possible  and  choose  his  mount,  "for  you  will  pay  as  much  for 
the  worst  as  for  the  best."  Not  much  spirit  of  devout  self-sacrifice  in 
that! 

CAXTON'S  Informacion  is  severely  practical  and  scrupulously 
minute.  He  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  tributa  or  fees  that  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  patron  or  conductor  had  to  bargain 
with  the  Mamelukes  for  the  safe  conduct  of  his   party  from  Jaffa 
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to  Jerusalem.  He  received  a  ducat  a  head  from  the  pilgrims  and 
then  made  his  bargain.  Whatever  he  saved  was  his  commission. 

Fourteen  days  in  the  Holy  Land  was  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
travel  agreement.  It  was  calculated  that  all  the  most  important  holy 
places  could  be  "done"  in  that  time,  allowing  four  days  for  the 
journey  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  back. 

The  Grey  Friars  of  Mount  Sion  took  the  pilgrims  in  hand  when  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  showing  them  in  parties  over  the  sacred  spots. 
Ministering  to  their  creature  comforts,  the  friars  would  bring  the  pil- 
grims wine  twice  a  day,  and  carpets  on  which  to  lie.  For  these 
services  the  pilgrims  "recompensed  the  said  freres." 


But  for  several  of  the  holy  places  there  were  fixed  charges  for 
entrance  and  passage.  You  had  to  pay  for  admission  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  for  ascending  Mount  Olivet,  at  Bethlehem,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.  All  these  charges  are  carefully  set  down  in 
the  guide,  and  also  the  spiritual  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  visit 
to  each  place  of  pilgrimage.  There  was  a  regular  scale  of  fees 
graduated  according  to  the  sanctity  of  the  spot. 

When  we  read  Caxton's  precise  directions  on  how  to  travel  with 
the  maximum  of  comfort,  we  begin  to  see  why  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
who  besides  doing  several  of  the  lesser  tours,  and  had  been  three 
times  to  Jerusalem,  just  longed  to  go  on  pilgrimages  —  and  why  the 
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Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry  warned  his  daughters  against  them. 

Besides  the  delight  of  seeing  the  wonders  of  strange  countries, 
the  pilgrim  enjoyed  several  useful  temporal  advantages.  If  he  was 
a  priest,  he  drew  his  stipend  all  the  time  he  was  away,  unless  his 
absence  exceeded  three  years.  If  he  was  a  layman  he  was  exempted 
from  all  taxes  and  other  public  burdens.  Once  the  cross  was  sewn 
upon  his  shoulder  and  he  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  Church  on 
his  pious  intention,  no  debtor  could  be  sued  in  any  of  the  courts 
because  he  was  under  the  Church's  protection.  Hence,  fraudulent 
bankrupts  were  often  found  in  the  merry  companies  that  sailed  from 
Venice  to  the  Holy  Land. 

WHILE  pilgrimaging  had  great  advantages  it  was  not  without 
its  inconveniences.  Between  Venice  and  Jerusalem  there  were 
more  modern  wonders  to  be  seen  and  heard  about  than  today's 
tourist  might  encounter  in  a  voyage  around  the  world.  The  "palmer" 

—  as  the  Jerusalem  pilgrim  was  technically  called  —  probably  did 
have  as  many  things  of  interest  to  tell  his  friends  on  his  return  as  the 
modern  globe  trotter.  But  the  perils  and  discomforts  along  the  way 
were  decidedly  greater,  even  if  the  pilgrim  was  armed  with  Caxton's 
Information. 

The  climate  of  the  Levant  seemed  to  be  very  adverse  for  Western- 
ers, and  many  succumbed  to  it.  Not  without  reason  were  travelers 
warned  against  any  indiscretion  of  diet  or  exertion  that  might  bring 
on  the  "flyxe"  or  fever.  Sir  Richard  Guylforde  and  John  Whitby,  the 
Prior  of  Guisborough,  died  during  their  first  week  in  Jerusalem.  Sir 
Richard  Torkyngton  of  Mulberton,  Norfolk,  who  made  the  pilgrimage 
as  late  as  1517  records  several  deaths  in  his  galley  on  the  homeward 
voyage. 

Though  the  pilgrims  "made  sayle  homeward  with  ryght  grete  joy," 
after  their  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  their  troubles  were  not  always  over. 
Shipwreck  on  the  way  back  was  a  serious  danger.  If  the  pilgrims 
went  in  early  summer,  a  return  before  the  coming  of  the  great  storms 
from  the  west  meant  comparatively  plain  and  easy  sailing.  But  once 
caught  in  these  storms,  perhaps  in  an  undermanned  galley,  the  pil- 
grim might  be  tossed  about  for  months  before  he  reached  the  Adriatic 

—  and  suffer  much  from  fear  of  drowning  and  want  of  food  and 
water. 

But  in  spite  of  such  occasional  tribulations,  the  stream  of  British 
pilgrims  continued  to  flow  for  several  centuries  until  England  severed 
its  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  for  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  the  brisk  business  of  religious  tourism  might 
have  gone  on  uninterrupted  from  the  Middle  Ages  right  down  to  the 
present  day.  ■  ■ 
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Super 

Slick 

Sam's 

Taped 

Caper 


His  plan  gave  him 
an  airtight  case  — 
almost. 


By  Joseph  Harkey 
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THE  ELDERLY  gentle- 
man looked  up  from  the 
papers  spread  before  him  on 
his  desk  and  stared  at  his 
uninvited  visitor  a  full  minute  be- 
fore speaking. 

"I  didn't  hear  you  come  in,"  he 
said  finally,  pronouncing  each  word 
precisely.  He  pushed  the  papers 
aside,  switched  off  the  desk  lamp, 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  "In  fact,"  he 
continued,  "this  is  a  double  surprise. 
I  thought  you  were  on  the  air  at 
this  hour."  What  he  thought  of  as 
his  good  manners  kept  him  from 
specifying  the  other  surprise,  that 
of  the  visitor  coming  unbidden  and 
unannounced  to  his  house. 

The  visitor  remained  in  the  door- 
way of  the  study,  scanning  the 
shelves  of  handsomely  bound  books, 
the  tastefully  selected  prints,  the 
photographs  and  miscellaneous 
certificates  that  crowded  the  walls. 
Still  he  did  not  speak  to  his  host, 
did  not  explain  why  he  had  inter- 
rupted him  at  his  work. 

"I  thought  you  were  on  the  air," 
the  elderly  gentleman  repeated. 

"What  time  is  it,  Mr.  Steiner," 
the  visitor  asked. 

"Nine  fifty-nine." 

The  visitor  crossed  to  Mr. 
Steiner's  desk  and  placed  a  portable 
radio  on  it.  He  flicked  the  switch, 
and  music,  wild  loud  music  whose 
bass  tones  made  the  tiny  speaker 
crackle,  filled  the  study.  Within 
seconds  the  raucous  music  faded 
away  and  a  man  began  chattering  in 
a  rewed-up  voice.  "O-kay,  chicks 
and  dudes,  this  is  your  lovable  music 
spinner  Super  Slick  Sam  telling  you 
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that  the  Big  Ten  is  upon  us  —  at 
the  gong  you  can  set  your  sundials 
at  ten  p.m.  or  2200  hours  if  you're 
a  military  freak  .  .  ." 

The  gong  sounded  and  he  flicked 
the  switch  off.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  exactly  10:00  p.m. 

"I  thought  you  did  that  show 
live,"  Mr.  Steiner  said,  a  look  of  mild 
confusion  on  his  face. 

"I  do.  In  fact  eighty  thousand 
teenyboppers  are  listening  to  me 
right  now,"  Super  Slick  Sam  said, 
"and  each  one  will  swear  I  was  in 
that   radio   station   at   ten  tonight." 

"Eight  thousand,"  Mr.  Steiner  re- 
plied, a  trace  of  malice  in  his  voice 
despite  his  good  manners,  "accord- 
ing to  the  market  survey." 

Sam  frowned  briefly.  Then  in  a 
cold  voice  he  snarled,  "It  would  be 
a  hundred,  maybe  two  hundred 
thousand  by  now  if  you  hadn't 
stopped  me." 

"You  tried  to  jump  your  contract, 
Sam,"  Mr.  Steiner  said  in  a  fatherly 
manner.  "I  couldn't  let  my  hottest 
property  go  with  our  biggest 
competitor." 

"But  a  250  kilowatt  dog  station, 
that  was  different,  I  guess!" 

"Yes."  Mr.  Steiner  smiled.  "I'm 
not  vindictive.  So  long  as  you  don't 
cut  into  my  market,  I'll  let  you  re- 
main at  your  present  station.  But 
remember  that  I  still  hold  an  exclu- 
sive contract  on  your  services." 

"I  haven't  forgotten." 

"And  in  the  future,  Sam,  please 
let  me  know  when  you  wish  to  visit 
me."  Mr.  Steiner  gave  Sam  a  look 
obviously  signaling  that  the  audience 
had  ended.  Then  as  an  afterthought, 
he  added,  "I  still  don't  understand 


why  you're  taping  your  show  instead 
of  doing  it  live." 

"Oh,  I  don't  tape  it  as  a  rule.  Just 
this  once.  In  fact,  I've  made  a  point 
not  to  do  it  in  the  past.  You  noticed 
how  well  synchronized  it  was?  The 
gong  rang  right  at  ten  o'clock." 

"But  why  go  to  so  much  trouble? 
Just  to  make  a  dramatic  entrance  to 
my  study?"  Mr.  Steiner  seemed  to  be 
in  a  tolerant  mood,  still  warmed  by 
the  recollection  of  how  he  had 
handled  this  opportunistic  contract 
jumper.  Nevertheless,  he  had  al- 
ways liked  Sam  personally  and 
didn't  mind  his  eccentric,  egotistic 
ways  —  like  his  penchant  for  always 
wearing  kid  gloves  or  the  way  he 
had  come  unannounced  and  unin- 
vited to  his  study  tonight.  Enter- 
tainers tended  to  be  a  little  strange. 

"Because  this  is  the  only  time  you 
are  alone,  Mr.  Steiner.  Your  house 
staff  is  away  on  Thursday  nights." 

"So  they  are,"  Mr.  Steiner  replied, 
a  note  of  alarm  in  his  voice.  But 
before  he  could  move  from  the 
chair,  Sam  had  taken  a  revolver 
from  his  jacket  and  held  it  in  his 
gloved  hand. 

"Put  that  away,  Sam.  You  know 
how  firearms  make  me  nervous." 

"In  that  case,  keep  your  hand 
away  from  the  drawer,  Mr.  Steiner. 
I  know  you  keep  a  pistol  there." 
Sam  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
three  after  ten.  "I  must  hurry.  I  only 
have  twenty-seven  minutes  left,  and 
it's  a  fifteen  minute  drive  to  the 
station." 

"Why,  Sam,  what  can  you  be 
thinking?  You  can't  be  so  angry  with 
me  that  you'd  risk  jail,  maybe  even 
the  electric  chair,  to  get  even." 
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"Oh,  I  won't  go  to  jail.  Nobody 
knows  I'm  here.  That  tape  is  proof 
to  the  world  I'm  at  the  studio." 

"But  the  other  employees   .   .   ." 

Sam  snickered.  "Other  employees! 
On  a  250-kilowatt  dog  like  that, 
there  is  only  one  night  employee. 
I'm  the  engineer  and  the  announcer. 
And  the  janitor." 

"I  can't  believe  you'd  do  it,  Sam." 
But  evidently  Mr.  Steiner  did  be- 
lieve, for  he  lunged  for  the  drawer 
that  held  his  own  pistol. 

Mr.  Steiner  reeled  back  and 
tumbled  out  of  the  chair  when  the 
first  shot  slugged  into  his  shoulder. 
Sam  then  calmly  emptied  his  re- 
volver into  the  gasping  old  gentle- 
man whose  eyes  stared  aghast  at 
him  as  the  life  oozed  out  of  his 
body. 

Sam  checked  his  watch.  It  was 
exactly  10:05.  He  put  his  revolver 
away,  picked  up  his  radio  and  left, 
carefully  locking  the  door  behind 
himself. 

IN  THE  CAR  he  glanced  fre- 
quently at  the  dash  clock.  From 
the  car  radio  the  shrill  sounds  of 
Super  Slick  Sam's  Music  Emporium 
blared. 

At  thirteen  after  ten  he  had  four 
miles  to  go.  Five  minutes  and  I'll  be 
there,  he  mused.  And  I'll  have 
twelve  minutes  to  get  squared  away 
before  the  tape  ends.  He  pictured 
himself  sitting  at  the  control  console, 
a  record  cued  and  waiting  on  the 
turntable,  his  finger  resting  on  the 
switch  of  the  tape  machine. 

There  was  little  traffic  on  the 
highway.  It  was  a  sparsely  settled 
section.  There  were  no  traffic  lights 


to  bollix  things  up,  either,  and  the 
car  was  running  smoothly  as  a  sew- 
ing machine.  He  cruised  along  five 
miles  below  the  speed  limit,  just  to 
stay  on  the  safe  side. 

Sam  had  gotten  the  idea  from  a 
TV  play  while  he  was  out  of  work 
after  old  Steiner  had  swung  a  court 
injunction  barring  him  from  working 
at  the  biggest  station  in  the  state. 
But  the  DJ  in  the  TV  play  had  been 
tripped  up  by  noises  on  the  tape  — 
siren  noises.  Or  was  a  noise  that 
should  have  been  on  the  tape 
missing?  He  couldn't  remember  and 
it  nettled  him  that  he  let  himself 
get  upset  trying  to  recall  such  a 
minor  detail. 

Anyway,  he  wouldn't  foul  up  like 
that.  He  had  made  a  tape  free  of 
outside  noises,  and  he  left  a  mike 
open  while  the  tape  was  playing 
on  the  air  so  that  any  unusually 
loud  noises  outside  the  studio  would 
be  picked  up. 

Sam  clutched  the  wheel  tightly. 
In  the  rear  view  mirror  he  noticed 
a  police  car  tailing  him.  He  glanced 
at  the  speedometer  and  was  shocked 
to  see  that  he  was  now  going  five 
miles  above  the  speed  limit. 

When  he  slowed  down,  the 
police  car  slowed  down  also.  His 
stomach  felt  very  odd  and  his  hands 
ached  from  gripping  the  wheel.  The 
police  car  stayed  right  behind  him. 

He's  not  going  to  pull  me  over, 
Sam  thought.  He  would  have  done 
it  already.  At  that  moment  the 
police  car  turned  on  its  revolving 
light  and  swung  into  the  passing 
lane.  Sam  slowed  to  a  crawl  and 
looked  for  a  place  to  pull  over. 

But     the     police     car,     its     siren 
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screaming,  raced  away  down  the 
highway. 

Sam  stopped  anyway,  to  catch  his 
breath,  to  clear  his  mind.  He  felt 
a  little  dizzy  and  the  nerve  ends  in 
his  legs  tingled  as  a  feeling  of  relief 
spread  through  his  body. 

"It's  eighteen  minutes  past  the 
hour  and  time  for  a  suggestion  from 
Super  Slick,"  his  voice  said  over  the 
radio.  He  had  lost  time.  He  should 
have  been  there  already,  but  he  still 
had  two  miles  to  go.  This  was  going 
to  cut  into  that  large  margin  he  had 
allowed  himself. 

He  eased  the  car  onto  the  high- 
way and  resumed  the  moderate 
speed.  Mustn't  hurry,  mustn't  panic, 
he  thought,  but  his  head  felt  fever- 
ish and  he  could  hardly  think. 

Another  car  with  its  blinker  going 
shot  past  him.  A  red  car,  not  a 
police  car.  Must  be  a  fire  marshal. 

IT  WAS  10:21  as  he  neared  the 
turnoff  that  would  carry  him 
to  the  radio  station  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  could  hear  sirens 
crying  even  now,  and  as  he  maneu- 
vered through  the  intersection,  he 
noticed  the  sky  was  lighted  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  radio  station.  It 
was  a  moment  before  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sirens,  the  red  car,  the 
brightly-lighted  sky  came  to  him.  A 
fire!  What  if  the  streets  are  blocked 
and  I  can't  get  through?  What  if 
someone  tried  to  telephone  the  radio 
station?  He  had  left  phones  off  the 
hook  on  both  lines,  but  what  if 
someone  kept  dialing  over  and  over 
again? 

He  jammed  the  accelerator  to  the 
floor  and  sped  the  last  quarter  mile. 


When  he  neared  the  station,  he  saw 
several  trucks  parked  near  it  with 
hoses  lying  all  over  the  street  and 
men  in  slickers  and  large  hats  run- 
ning here  and  there.  The  station  is 
on  fire.  Flames  were  escaping  on  the 
roof  of  the  little  cinder-block  build- 
ing. But  the  remote  transmitter 
shack  was  not  on  fire,  and  there 
were  no  flames  at  the  back  of  the 
station,  where  the  control  room- 
studio  was. 

The  station  is  still  on  the  air.  1 
can  hear  myself  talking  right  now. 
".  .  .  it's  ten  twenty-two  and  time 
for  a  moldy-oldie,"  his  voice  was 
saying.  "  'Shh  Boom'  by  the  Crew 
Cuts  ..."  The  station  is  still  on  the 
air! 

His  tires  squealed  as  the  car 
lurched  to  a  stop  a  block  from  the 
station.  Without  even  turning  off 
the  engine  he  leaped  from  the  car 
and  raced  toward  a  rear  door.  All 
I've  got  to  do  is  get  inside  and  turn 
off  that  tape  recorder  —  get  inside 
before  they  do. 

He  had  his  key  in  the  door  and 
was  struggling  to  get  it  unlocked 
when  a  man  seized  his  arm.  He  was 
a  fireman. 

"You  can't  go  in  there,"  the  fire- 
man shouted,  pulling  him  away  from 
the  door. 

Sam  pushed  the  fireman  away  and 
began  jiggling  the  key  in  the  lock 
again.  Cheap,  balky  lock!  he 
thought,  cursing  under  his  breath. 

The  fireman  regained  his  balance 
and  lunged  onto  Sam's  back,  pinning 
Sam's  arms  at  his  sides.  "Are  you 
crazy,  man?  It's  hotter  than  an 
inferno  in  there!" 

Sam  struggled  to  free  himself  and 
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had  almost  succeeded  in  breaking 
free  when  a  policeman  appeared. 

"What  if  someone's  in  there,"  Sam 
screamed  through  clinched  teeth. 
"Let  me  go!  Let  me  go!" 

"This  fool  wants  to  go  inside,"  the 
fireman  said  to  the  policeman  who 
also  grabbed  Sam's  arm  and  helped 
pin  him  against  the  wall. 

"No  point  in  it,"  the  policeman 
grunted  as  he  strained  to  hold  Sam 
still.  "Ain't  nobody  in  there.  They 
done  checked,  real  careful."  The 
policeman  paused  and  caught  his 
breath.  "They  broke  in  the  front 
door  and  went  in.  They  been  fight- 
ing it  since  ten  o'clock  and  it  looks 
like  they  won't  save  much." 

Sam  stopped  struggling  and  let 
himself  slide  down  to  the  ground 
where  he  sat  dumbly. 

In    his    mind's    eye    he   saw    old 


Steiner  lying  stark  on  his  study 
floor,  saw  himself  sitting  in  the 
cramped  little  control  room,  flicking 
the  switch  to  turn  off  the  tape  re- 
corder, lifting  his  finger  from  the 
record  cued  and  waiting  on  the 
spinning  turntable,  the  record  in 
turn  beginning  to  spin  and  himself 
turning  the  volume  up  slowly, 
deftly. 

That's  the  way  it  should  have 
been. 

It  just  wasn't  fair.  Steiner  had 
won  again.  Even  in  the  starkness  of 
his  death,  Steiner  had  beaten  Sam 
again. 

The  policeman,  ignoring  the 
blank-faced  Sam,  continued  talking 
to  the  fireman.  "Funny  thing, 
though,"  he  added.  "You  know  that 
damned  station  is  still  on  the  air?" 
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The  impossible  dream  really  did  come  true. 


■ 


■ 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


T 


ACOBUS  JONKER  must  have 
J  seemed  a  queer  one  to  many  of 
his  neighbors  living  in  Elandfontein, 
Pretoria,  South  Africa.  He  and  his 
wife  and  their  seven  children  were 
crowded  together  in  a  rude  squat- 
ters' shack  and  had  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet.  Despite  his 
poverty,  Jacobus  cherished  a  crazy 
dream.  He  had  settled  down  in  this 
diamond  region  on  purpose.  He  was 
sure  that  some  day  he  would  come 
upon  a  really  big  stone.  So  he  went 
poking  about  everywhere,  looking 
for  diamonds. 

One  day  in  January,  1934,  a  fierce 
wind  and  rainstorm  lashed  the 
countryside.  The  surface  soil  of  a 
large  area  washed  away  uncovering 
a  fresh  untouched  layer  of  gravel. 

Jacobus  Jonker  was  greatly  ex- 
cited. As  soon  as  the  storm  died 
down,  he  hired  a  native  to  help  him, 
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and  began  washing  the  gravel  in  a 
special  cradle  with  a  perforated 
screen.  Each  of  the  stones  which  did 
not  sift  through  the  screen  he  picked 
out  and  set  aside  until  he  had  time 
to  examine  them  all,  always  looking 
for  the  tell-tale  marks  of  a  diamond. 

Suddenly  one  earth-encrusted 
stone  caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it 
up  and  scrubbed  it  hard.  Then  his 
eyes  opened  to  the  popping-point. 
The  whole  stone  gave  off  an  un- 
mistakable glint! 

"I've  found  it!  he  shouted.  "I've 
found  it  at  last!" 

And  so  he  had.  It  was  the  largest, 
most  brilliant  diamond  that  had 
been  turned  up  in  South  Africa  for 
years!  It  was  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  In  the  rough  it  weighed  726 
carats. 

Clasping  the  stone  tightly,  Ja- 
cobus ran  to  break  the  news  to  his 
family.  Word  soon  spread  about  the 
camp,  and  the  little  squatter  house- 
hold was  thrown  into  such  excite- 
ment as  it  had  never  known.  Neigh- 


bors  poured  in  to  rejoice  over  the 
Jonkers'  good  fortune. 

Early  next  morning  Jacob  was  up 
and  on  his  way  to  the  Diamond 
Corporation  office.  There  his  find 
caused  even  more  excitement.  The 
diamond  was  put  away  in  the  com- 
pany vaults. 

From  those  vaults  the  big  dia- 
mond traveled  a  long  way.  Hailed 
as  the  "Jonker  Diamond,"  it  was  sent 
under  heavy  guard  to  London. 
There  the  leading  experts  of  the  De 
Beers  Company  examined  it  and 
pronounced  it  the  finest  of  the  large 
diamonds  that  the  corporation  had 
ever  handled.  It  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  the  rare 
blue-white  color. 

The  size  of  this  precious  stone 
soon  was  noised  around  the  world. 
From  New  York  there  came  an  offer 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  from  one  of  the  city's  great 
gem  dealers.  The  big  diamond  was 
sold. 

In  June,  1935,  the  stone  was  care- 
fully wrapped  and  shipped  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  plain  registered 
mail  package  —  all  for  the  cost  of 
sixty-four  cents! 

After  passing  through  the  cus- 
toms, it  was  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  where  it  was  placed  on 
ibition.  As  soon  as  people  learned 
that  they  could  really  see  the 
"Jonker  Diamond,"  they  came  in 
crowds  and  stood  in  long  lines  each 
day. 

O  O  RISKY  was  the  cutting  of  this 


s 


big  diamond  that  even  Lloyd's 
of    London    refused    to    insure    it 


against  loss.  The  cutting  was  done 
with  a  disc  saw  of  phosphor-bronze 
which  turned  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  stone  was  so  hard  that  it  took 
months  to  finish  the  cutting. 

One  can  imagine  the  owner's 
anxiety  while  waiting  for  the  long, 
tedious  job  to  be  finished.  But  he 
was  well  repaid.  Out  of  the  one 
large  stone,  twelve  flawless,  brilliant, 
blue-white  diamonds  were  made. 
The  largest  of  the  dozen  weighed 
148  carats,  and  immediately  was 
named  the  "Number  One  Jonker." 
If  it  had  not  been  cut  so  perfectly, 
it  might  have  weighed  180  to  200 
carats;  the  other  carats  were  lost  in 
the  cutting  and  polishing. 

Today  gemnologists  are  generally 
agreed  that  "Jonker  Number  One" 
is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful gems  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
No  definite  value  can  be  placed  up- 
on it,  but  it  is  insured  for  a  million 
dollars. 

The  best  part  of  this  true  story 
about  the  "Jonker  Diamond"  is  what 
it  did  for  its  finder.  With  $315,000 
laid  in  his  lap,  Jacobus  Jonker  was 
rich  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  At 
last  he  was  able  to  bring  happiness 
and  comfort  to  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  as  well  as  to  others  in  the 
squatter  camp  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  hard  times. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  for 
his  family  was  to  build  a  house  with 
green  shutters  —  something  they 
had  always  longed  for.  Then  he 
bought  a  fine  automobile  for  his  son. 
For  himself,  Jacobus  didn't  want 
much.  He  was  content  with  the  pur- 
chase of  three  pairs  of  trousers.  ■  ■ 
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THE  LINK  PULPIT 

( Continued  from  page  21 ) 

the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you  and  every  living  thing  that  is  with  you  for  perpetual 
generation  "    ( Genesis    9:8-12)    KJV. 

Here  is  the  Heavenly  promise  that  so  long  as  the  employee  (man) 
lives  up  to  his  part  of  the  agreement,  then  the  Employer  (God)  will 
abide  by  his  pledge  not  to  punish  the  errant  worker.  The  bargaining 
was  effective  because  the  provisions  of  the  pact  were  iron-clad,  backed 
by  omnipotent  force! 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  sweetness  approach  to  motivation.  The 
classic  example  of  this  method  is  evident  from  the  following  verse: 

"And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons  and  said  unto  them, 
'Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth* "  ( Genesis 
9:1)   KJV. 

The  blessing  mentioned  here  is  all-important  as  a  motivator.  God 
instructs  Noah  and  his  progeny  as  to  their  responsibilities  in  rebuilding 
and  reshaping  the  world.  And  then,  as  an  encouragement,  he  blesses 
them.  In  other  words,  the  Heavenly  Manager  manifests  his  goodness 
to  his  earthly  employees,  offering  them  all  the  joys  and  gladness  of  a 
new  and  better  world.  God's  blessing  equips  and  fortifies  Noah  to 
embark  on  the  very  difficult  task  of  replenishing  mankind  and  sub- 
duing the  earth  —  no  mean  project!  With  Noah  as  with  people  down 
through  the  ages,  blessings  and  beneficence  from  Heaven  are  a 
worthy  and  all-powerful  incentive  for  man  to  work  to  better  himself. 

What  special  lessons  can  we  learn  from  this  brief  study  of  motiva- 
tion and  management?  As  was  noted  earlier,  management  has  been 
defined  as  the  art  of  "getting  others  to  do."  We  want  people  around 
us  to  do  good,  to  act  justly,  to  have  mercy  and  be  brothers  one  to 
another,  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God.  But  first,  we  must  develop 
ourselves  as  managers  in  every  way,  so  that  our  "getting  others  to  do" 
have  a  better  chance  for  success.  So  many  avenues  for  improvement 
are  available  to  all  of  us  that  there  is  virtually  no  excuse  for  inactivity 
in  the  area.  The  better  person  is  he  who  tries  to  become  a  better 
person,  who  does  not  rest  in  his  efforts  to  improve  himself  and  "to 
get  others  to  do."  For  that,  after  all,  is  the  very  will  of  God.        ■  ■ 
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Puppets  Star 
on  WFDR-TV 


Pierre  the  French  Poodle  and 
[cGreggor  the  Monk  are  featured 
mppets  on  the  WFDR-TV  devo- 
tional program  conducted  each  Sun- 
day by  Chaplain  John  C.  Haney, 
Protestant  Chaplain  aboard  the  USS 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Offering  the 
3,400  officers  and  men  of  the  attack 
carrier  and  its  air  wing  more  than 
the  traditional  televised  religious 
films,  the  puppets  were  introduced 
early  in  a  recent  six-month  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  to  speak  and  act  out 
the  message  of  the  day. 

Chaplain  Haney  calls  the  program 
"Sea  Rations"  based  on  the  concept 
that  men  at  sea  need  devotional  mo- 


ments to  nourish  their  spirits,  just 
as  soldiers  in  the  field  need  "C" 
rations  to  keep  up  their  strength. 

Each  dovotional  show  is  intro- 
duced with  contemporary  Christian 
folk  music,  with  slides,  Scripture 
readings  and  prayer  rounding  out 
the  theme  of  the  day. 

The  puppets  precede  the  showing 
of  the  religious  film  of  the  day.  Do- 
ing their  own  thing  in  their  own 
way,  the  puppets  alternate  each 
week,  bringing  the  message  with  a 
French  or  Scottish  accent. 

Coupled  with  the  ship's  noon- 
time radio  devotions  shared  by 
Chaplain  Haney  and  Catholic  Chap- 
lain John  R.  Wright,  personnel 
aboard  the  Roosevelt  are  provided 
with  an  expanded  ministry,  fully 
supported  by  Captain  John  B.  Morin, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Roose- 
velt. 
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A  Special  Note 
to  the  Chaplain 


The  LINK  keeps  on  working  for  you.  Despite 
rapidly  rising  prices,  a  major  increase  in  sub- 
scription rates  has  been  avoided.  Please  note, 
however,  that  the  bulk  subscription  rate  has 
been  changed  from  a  per-copy  to  a  per-year 
basis.  All  orders  for  10  or  more  are  now  being 
billed  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  year. 


DICTIONARIES 
WEBSTER 

Library  size   1973  edition,  brand  new, 
still   in  box. 
Cost    New    $45.00 

Will  Sell  for  $15 

Deduce     10%    on    orders    of    6    or    more 
Make  Checks  Payable  to 

DICTIONARY  LIQUIDATION 

and  mail  to 

Dept.  "I" 

P.  0.  Box  2284 

Washington,  D.  C.    20015 

C.O.D.  orders  enclose  1.00  good  will 
deposit.  Pay  balance  plus  C.O.D.  shipping 
on  delivery.  Be  satisfied  on  inspection  or 
return  within  10  days  for  full  refund.  No 
dealers,  each  volume  specifically  stamped 
not  for  resale. 
Please   add    $1.25    postage   and   handling. 
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Give 
the  world 
a  little 
gift  today 

Blood. 


+ 


The  American 
Red  Cross. 
The  Good 
Neighbor. 


Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Zack,  Jr.;  A  Folk  Musical  for  Junior  Choir  by  Jack  Coleman.  Light 
Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5620-LP:  "Zacchaeus";  "Two  Guys 
Fishin";  "I  Don't  Care";  "They  Didn't  Like  Me  Either";  "My  Father 
Built  a  Tree  House";  "Tree  of  Wishes";  "Our  Father  Built  a  Universe"; 
"I'm  a  Lucky  Little  Guy";  "Why  Are  Boys  Like  That?";  and  "Our  Home  Is 
a  Different  Place."  Personnel:  John  Gustafson,  Jr.  plays  the  part  of  Zack, 
Jr.;  Charles  Curtis  is  Joel;  Lori  O'Neill  is  Miriam;  Todd  Dominguez  is 
Cyrus;  and  Robert  Dunn  is  the  Narrator. 

The  Story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  —  Sam :  A  Folk  Musical  for  Juniors 
by  Bobby  Hammack  and  Tom  Adair.  Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas. 
Stereo,  LS-5617-LP:  "Let's  Begin  at  the  Start";  "Who's  My  Neighbor?"; 
"From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho";  "Peddler's  Song";  "Get  Involved";  "Thank 
You  My  Friend";  "It's  Not  My  Hand";  "Two  Silver  Coins";  and  "Re- 
sponsibility." Personnel;  Don  Nilsen  is  Jesus;  Bruce  Sanborn  is  Martin; 
Marc  Ratner  is  the  Peddler;  Tim  Wiggins  is  the  Gang  Leader;  Mike  Torhan 
is  the  Doctor;  Jeff  Watt  is  the  Politician;  Bob  Grider  is  the  Landlord;  and 
Eric  Fling  is  Sam. 

In  the  February  issue,  I  introduced  you  to  a  children's  musical  called 
It's  Cool  in  the  Furnace.  This  time  I  am  recommending  two  more 
musicals  for  your  library  and  possibly  for  your  own  church  presentation: 
Jack  Coleman's  Zack,  Jr.  and  Bobby  Hammack  and  Tom  Adair's  Sam. 
Both  are  excellent.  Zack,  Jr.  is  about  a  kid  whose  father  is  a  tax  collector 
and  how  his  family  is  introduced  to  Jesus.  Sam,  a  musically  exciting  play, 
is  about  the  certain  Samaritan.  Your  choir  will  want  the  music  books  — 
Sam:  #37632;  Zack,  Jr.:  #37636.  Let  me  know  how  the  congregation 
enjoys  it. 

The  hit  songs  are  "Who's  My  Neighbor?,"  "Get  Involved,"  "Zacchaeus," 
"My  Father  Built  a  Tree  House,"  "Our  Father  Built  a  Universe"  and 
"Our  Home  Is  a  Different  Place."  Not  only  are  these  songs  musically  zest- 
ful  with  instrumental  accompaniments  of  kazoos  and  bone  xylophones  but 
the  lyrics  convey  an  educational /inspirational  message  for  children  as  well 
as  for  us  adults. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  The  LINK  does  not  handle  record  sales. 
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Worth  Repeating 


(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question  —  if  we  are  not  involved. 

Time  you  enjoy  wasting  is  not  wasted  time. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.   Wouldn't   it  be 
nice  if  we  could  afford  it. 

Actually,  there  are  no  new  sins  in  the  world  —  the  old  ones   just   get 
better  publicity. 

Many  people  cannot  tell  a  lie  —  even  when  they  hear  one. 

There  is  nothing  like  soft  soap  to  remove  a  dirty  look. 

It  is  wiser  to  choose  what  you  say  than  to  say  what  you  choose. 

Rivers  and  men  get  crooked  by  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


One   of  the   best   tests   of   religion   is   to   find   yourself   in   church   with 
nothing  but  a  five-dollar  bill  in  your  pocket. 

If  you  put   off  until  tomorrow  what   you   should   do   today,   there   will 
probably  be  a  higher  tax  on  it. 

The  main  trouble  with  going  through  channels  is  that  we  so  often  get 
stuck  in  a  rut. 

The  difference  between  a  conviction  and   a  prejudice  is   that   you   can 
explain  a  conviction  without  getting  angry. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


W.  E.  B.  DuBois  edited  by  William  M.  Tuttle,  Jr.  Prentice  Hall.  1973. 
186  pp.  $6.95  cloth,  $2.45  paper. 

This  is  another  in  the  series  titled,  "Great  Lives  Observed."  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  was  a  brilliant  and  complex  black  leader  who  lived  a  long,  pro- 
phetic, controversial  and  remarkably  full  life  in  teaching,  journalism  and 
public  affairs.  He  died  in  February  of  1963  at  ninety-five  years  of  age. 

The  format  of  the  book  first  presents  statements  from  W.  E.  B.  DuBois' 
own  writings,  then  recollections  of  his  contemporaries,  and  finally  historical 
assessment  and  commentary.  A  helpful  introduction  to  the  life,  philosophy 
and  work  of  a  significant  leader  in  the  black  struggle  in  the  United 
State.  ARA 


The  Spaceships  of  Ezekiel  by  Josef  F.   Blumrich.  Bantam  Books.    1974. 
179  pp.  $1.95,  paper. 

A  fascinating,  technical  interpretation  of  what  might  have  actually 
happened  when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  his  remarkable  visions  or  super- 
natural experiences  as  related  in  the  biblical  book  which  bears  his  name. 
The  author  is  with  NASA  and  is  a  co-builder  of  the  Saturn  V.  ARA 


Dachau  —  The   Harrowing   of   Hell   by   Marcus   J.    Smith.    University   of 
New  Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque.   1972.  291  pp.   $6.95,  hardback. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  attempt  to  save  the  32,000  survivors  of 
Dachau  immediately  following  World  War  II.  The  present  tense  "diary 
style"  of  the  author  is  compelling.  Considerable  information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  Nazi  attitude  toward  non-conforming  Christians  as  well  as 
Jews  in  the  Third  Reich.  The  book  is  depressing,  but,  I  suspect,  necessary 
reading  for  those  persons  who  consider  a  police  state  a  valid  political 
option.  Richard    Kern 


What  About  Homosexuality?  by  Clinton  R.  Jones.  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc. 
New  York.  96  pp.  $1.95,  paper. 

Episcopal  Canon  Jones  a  former  military  chaplain  and  long-time  coun- 
selor to  youth,  discusses  homosexuality  from  a  young  person's  point-of- 
view  in  relation  to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  church  and  the  law.  He 
also  examines  the  possibility  of  cure  for  those  involved. 
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June     1       Kentucky  became  the  15th  State  on  this  day  in  1792. 

June      1        Tennessee  became  the  16th  State  on  this  day  in  1796. 

June  2  WHITSUNDAY  or  PENTECOST,  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

June     5        World  Environment  Day 

June     6        D-Day  30th  Anniversary  (See  special  feature  on  page  34). 

June     9       TRINITY  SUNDAY.  Children's  Day. 

June  14        Flag  Day 

June  14  Army  Birthday.  On  this  day  in  1775,  the  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  establishing  the  first  U.  S.  military  service. 

June   16       Father's  Day 

June  20  National  Fink  Day.  On  this  day,  people  named  Fink  from  all 
over  the  nation  converge  on  the  Texas  hamlet  named  Fink 
for  a  day  all  of  their  own. 

June  25  Virginia  became  the  10th  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution  on 
this  day  in  1788. 

June  27       Freedom  Week,  climaxing  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

June 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1     Revelation  22:12-20 

2  Ezekiel  37:1-14 

3  Joel  3:1-5 

4  Acts  2:1-11 

5  Psalm  104:24-35 

6  John  20:19-23 

7  Romans  8:22-27 

8  1   Corinthians    12:3-13 

9  Isaiah  49:3-6 

10    Psalm  40:2-10 

11  John  1:29-34 

12  Isaiah  62:1-5 

13  Psalm  96:1-10 

14  John    2:1-12 

15     1  Corinthians  6:13-20 
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16     1  Corinthians  1:10-1^ 

17    Psalm  27:1- 

18  Matthew  4:12-2' 

19    Psalm  25:4! 

20     1  Corinthians    7:29-3 

21  1  Corinthians  12:12-3( 

22  Luke  4:14-2 

23  Zephaniah  3:12-1^ 

24  Psalm  146:5-1< 

25  Matthew  5:l-lj 

26  1  Corinthians  1:26-3 

27  1  Corinthians  7:32-3! 

28  1  Corinthians  13:4-1: 

29  Luke  4:21-3 

30  Isaiah  58:7-1 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  America 

Bible    Society,    1865    Broadway,  New    Yorl 
N.   Y.   10023 


Prayers 


For  Summer  Days 

YOU  made  it  all  and  gave  it  to  us,  Father.  All  the  seasons  of  the 
year  in  which  you  wrap  your  good  earth  reflect  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  your  love.  But  there  is  something  about  summer  that 
makes  it  special.  The  long  days,  the  warm  sun,  the  colorful  flowers 
and  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  earth.  Thank  you  for  the  love  that  clothes 
our  planet  with  green  and  its  sky  with  cloud-interrupted  blue.  In- 
spire us  to  share  with  others  our  sense  of  wonder  at  the  glories  of 
summer  and  to  praise  your  name  for  it  all. 

For  Those  Who  Drive 

LORD  GOD,  the  forces  you  have  placed  in  our  hands  are  almost 
limitless.  Help  us  to  be  responsible  masters  of  the  power  avail- 
able to  us  and  to  use  it  to  support  life,  not  destroy  it.  Toward  that 
end,  make  us  to  be  alert,  sober,  wise  and  cautious  drivers.  Keep  us 
from  being  carried  away  with  all  that  speed  and  power  under  us. 
Keep  us  ever  watchful  for  careless  or  drinking  drivers,  playing  chil- 
dren, thoughtless  pedestrians  and  our  own  distractions.  Help  us  to  be 
as  courteous  behind  the  wheel  as  we  are  in  our  social  contacts.  In 
Jesus'  name. 

For  "Other"  Americans 

IT'S  SO  EASY  for  us  to  forget  them,  Lord  —  these  many  children 
of  yours  who  share  our  great  country  but  whose  lives  are  hard 
and  whose  hopes  are  dim.  For  them  we  pray  .  .  .  For  the  migrant 
workers  who  follow  the  harvest,  knowing  no  permanent  home  and 
whose  children  are  robbed  of  their  childhood;  give  true  concern  to 
our  society  .  .  .  For  our  brothers,  the  Indians,  who  have  been  cheated 
of  their  inheritance;  arouse  the  conscience  of  our  nation  .  .  .  For  the 
Eskimos  who  have  been  exploited  by  ruthless  and  greedy  profiteers; 
move  our  land  to  extend  to  them  a  full  guarantee  of  justice  .  .  .  For 
black  people,  Latin  Americans,  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  and  all  other 
put-down  minorities;  sustain  them  with  the  credible  dream  that  the 
entire  catalog  of  American  bounties  and  privileges  shall  soon  be 
theirs  to  share.  For  therein  shall  we  all  be  blessed. 
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During  a  revival  meeting,  the 
eloquence  of  the  evangelist  brought 
a  listener  to  his  feet. 

"Brethren,"  he  declared,  "I've 
been  a  sinner,  a  contemptible  sinner. 
And  Tve  been  one  for  years  —  but 
I  never  knew  it  before  tonight." 

"Sit  down,  brother,"  whispered 
the  deacon  stationed  in  the  aisle, 
"the  rest  of  us  have  known  it  all  the 
time." 


"Waiter,"  exclaimed  the  angry 
diner,  "you've  got  your  thumb  on 
my  steak." 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  the  waiter  re- 
sponded, "but  I  didn't  want  it  to 
fall  on  the  floor  again." 


'Nice  shot!" 


"I'm  writing  a  book,"  announced 
Marvin. 

"So  everybody's  writing  books," 
scoffed  his  friend. 

"Yeah,  but  my  book  will  have  the 
market  all  to  itself;  it's  for  people 
who  want  to  be  unpopular,  malad- 
justed, unsuccessful  and  fat!" 

Secretary  to  office  manager:  "I've 
taken  all  the  criticism  of  my  work 
I'm  going  to  take!  How  do  you  spell 
'quit?" 

Small  daughter,  intendy  watching 
visiting  minister  placing  some  green 
beans  on  his  plate:  "Look,  Daddy, 
he  took  some  beans!  You  said  he 
didn't  know  beans!" 


Tour  Guide:  "And  this  is  where 
they  signed  the  Magna  Carta." 

Tourist:  "When  did  they  do 
that?" 

Tour  Guide:  "1215." 

Tourist:  "Well,  how  about  that, 
Martha,  we  missed  it  by  20  min- 
utes." 


"Why  won't  you  marry  me?  There 
isn't  someone  else,  is  there?" 
"There  must  be!" 


After  the  last  primary  election,  a 
defeated  candidate  arrived  at  a 
restaurant  with  some  friends. 

"How  many  are  in  your  party?" 
asked  the  hostess. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  politi- 
cian, "but  most  of  them  were  for  the 
other  guy." 
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Announcing  .  .  . 

The  Link  Photo  Contest 

$25   First  Prize 
$15  Second   Prize 
$10  Third   Prize 

The  Rules: 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  active  duty  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  No  more  than  five  entries  may  be 
submitted   by  one   person. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  submitted  by  July  31,  1974.  The 
three  prize-winning  pictures  will  be  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  The  LINK. 

3.  Only  black-and-white  photographs  will  be  considered.  The 
prints  must  be  5"  X  7"  or  larger,  preferably  glossy  finish, 
unmounted. 

4.  Entry  in  the  contest  implies  permission  for  The  LINK 
to  publish  pictures.  Prints  will  be  returned  only  when  accom- 
panied by  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes. 

5.  Tape  an  entry  blank  to  the  back  of  each  print.  Added 
blanks  may  be  reproduced  on  plain  paper.  Do  not  write  on 
the  photo  itself.  Do  not  use  paper  clips  or  staples. 

Name    

Grade  (self  or  sponsor) 

Address 


Picture  caption  

Camera  used  Film  type 

Send   to:  The  LINK  Photo  Contest 

122  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 


How  one  town 
uprooted  violence 


Huntingburg  is  a  rural  town  in  southwestern  Indiana  which  carried  the  scars 
of  decades  of  sectarian  strife.  Catholic  and  Protestant  townspeople  crossed  the 
street  to  avoid  speaking  to  one  another.  Once  Catholics  awoke  in  the  night  to 
see  crosses  burning  on  their  lawns.  Protestants  felt  they  were  unwelcome  in  the 
town's  only  hospital  because  of  its  Catholic  administration.  Today  Huntingburg 
is  a  different  place,  thanks  to  its  Religion  In  American  Life  Program.  One  lay- 
man describes  the  change  in  these  terms:  "The  walls  of  hate  that  divided  the 
two  segments  of  our  community  have  fallen'.'  A  RIAL  sponsored  community  pro- 
gram has  helped  institute  a  series  of  ecumenical  services,  a  day  care  center  is 
run  by  local  church  women.  A  new  spirit  prevails.  Get  together  with  your  family, 
friends,  neighbors,  or  co-workers  to  discuss  the  problems  of  violence  and  how  you 
can  work  together  to  help  solve  them.  For  a  helpful  discussion  guide  and  further 
information  write:  Religion  In  American  Life,  475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  Play  an  active  role  in  your  community  and  help  show  "O  ¥41 

the  way.   "  I\1/VL/ 

J  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 
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The  community  of  God.  Make  it  your  way. 
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